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VotuME IX February 1926 NuMBER 1 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE SPANISH THEATERS 
OF THE EIGHTEEN-THIRTIES 


That the Spanish stage was in a sorry plight just before the 
advent of Romanticism is a matter of common knowledge. The 
theaters themseves were wretched buildings, the scenery and cos- 
tumes dingy and inappropriate, the actors often ignorant (there were 
exceptions, of course) and incapable, and new plays by native authors 
were few and far between. Larra, whose articles cover the period 
from the late 1820's to the year 1837, often uses decadencia and 
similar words with regard to the theater, and his impressions are 
confirmed by the witness of his contemporaries. The suggestions 
which he offers for the improvement of the stage reflect keenly upon 
the state of affairs making them apposite. 

If the audiences and critics had reason to be displeased, the 
authors of the plays presented had a still greater right to depression 
and despondency. They received little glory and even less financial 
reward for their labors. Larra gives us considerable information 
concerning the trials of those who were courageous enough to write 
for the stage ; consider, for example, his Carta a Andrés, escrita desde 
las Batuecas por el Pobrecito Hablador.” One of the interlocutors 
is an author who is speaking of the booksellers of Madrid, saying: 
“|... No hay dos libreros hombres de bien. ; Usureros! Mire 
usted, dias atras me ofrecieron una onza por la propiedad de una 
comedia extraordinariamente aplaudida; ... Si es en el teatro, 
cincuenta duros me dieron por una comedia que me costé dos afios 
de trabajo, y que a la empresa le produjo doscientos mil reales en 


1 Larra published the Probrecito Hablador from August, 1832, until Feb- 
ruary, 1833. The article referred to will be found in Larra’s collected works, 
e.g. the edition by Garnier, Paris, no date, Vol. I, pp. 46 ff. 
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menos tiempo; y creyeron hacerme mucho favor.” He figures that 
his work has thus brought him a real and a half per day; and at that 
he was forced to employ many intrigues to have the play passed by 
the censor and produced by the theater. He concludes, therefore, 
that he will translate Scott and Cooper, or rather, retranslate them 
from the French versions, which the booksellers will pay for at a 
reasonable rate (“doce reales ... el pliego de imprenta’’); or he 
will translate any French plays which come into his hands, for they 
will bring him as much as would original dramas, and by not signing 
his name he can be indifferent to their fate. “;Qué quiere usted? En 
este pais no hay aficion a esas cosas.” 

The figure which Larra mentions, fifty duros (1,000 reales) was 
by no means exaggeratedly low; one to two thousand reales seems 
to have been about the normal price paid by a manager for the right 
to produce a play, and the booksellers might give five hundred reales 
for the ownership of the copyright and the rights of publication. 
Larra, speaking again in El Pobrecito Hablador ot the author of a 
play, says “ . se le dan luego mil o dos mil reales, lo menos, por 
su trabajo. . . .”* True, a regulation had been promulgated in 1807 
providing that authors should receive a definite per centum of the 
box-office receipts of their plays, both in Madrid and in the provinces, 
but this law had become a dead letter. In Madrid authors received 
what the managers chose to pay them, and provincial theaters ob- 
tained fraudulent copies and paid nothing.* 

It must not be thought, however, that an author always received 
as much as a thousand reales for an original play. Breton de los 
Herreros, for example, received only three hundred for his highly 
successful 4 Madrid me vuelvo, which ran for nearly a month.‘ 
Gil y Zarate tells us what it cost him to earn four hundred reales: 
six months to write the play, three for the star actor to consider it, 
three more before the committee read it, a month to rewrite the piece, 
two more for it to be reconsidered, and five months more before it 
was finally played. “Y luego sea usted autor dramdatico,” he says. 


2 Postfigaro. Articulos no coleccionados de D. Mariano José de Larra. 
(Ed. by E. Cotarelo) Madrid, 1918. Tomo I, pp. 120-121. V. Also Larra, 
ed. Garnier, Vol. I, p. 121. 

> Larra, ed. Garnier, Vol. I, pp. 120 ff. 

4G. Le Gentil, Le poéte Manuel Breton de los Herrerros et la société 
espagnole de 1830 a 1860, Paris, 1909, p. 20. 

5 Semanario Pintoresco, 1838, p. 793. Quoted by Le Gentil. 
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Like Larra’s author, he concludes that he will support himself by 
translating novels from the French. 

The prices which Larra received for his works from the publisher 
Manual Delgado are on record ;* here are some of them: 


Price for which 


Title sold, in reales 
DEER: WIEN oc as ns Sepiwrechtaperw 6s ccc aca Waihi as aeeaceiare bale 600 
WR sean ds ee own hes eaesl oa shine ko dena ee ae 600 
Un desafio, Siempre, Las desdichas de un amante dichoso, 

No mas mostrador, Felipe, and Una imprudencia............ 3,540 
EY arte Ge COMIN. 5 ok to kcinccksins cask shayepsies teri 500 
er ae ee Tee ee ee ere ny eee 1,000 
Eoeiet Tate i FR i oi. 55.0 kv baie kn Bony Mime e tes vee 760 
Don Juan de Austria, derecho de representacion............... 1,000 
PEG? a GEO. is a ee bein ake coke eeeaeeeees 240 


While Larra received such small sums for his plays, his salary 
for newspaper work was better than that of any Spaniard of his 
time. He was paid twenty thousand reales for contributing to E/ 
Espanol for one year, and he had signed a contract at double that 
rate with the proprietors of El Observador and El Mundo three 
months before his suicide in 1837. ; 

Copyright laws did not exist in Spain until the middle of the 
last century; at least, none that were observed.’ Zorilla bemoans 
this fact in several places in his Recuerdos ; for example :* 

Mis obras, que son tan malas como afortunadas, han enriquecido a muchos, 
y mi Don Juan mantiene en el mes de octubre todos los teatros de Espafia y 
las Américas Espafiolas; zes justo que el que mantiene a tantos muera en el 
hospital o en el manicomio, por haber producido su Don Juan en tiempo en 
que aun no existia la ley de propiedad literaria? 

Zorilla sold his Don Juan Tenorio for twelve thousand reales, 
and for all thirty-two of his plays, including all incidental profits, 
he received less than three hundred thousand reales.* Even so, he 
was considerably more fortunate than the authors who preceded him 
by a decade. 

After selling his play to the theater and the rights of publication 
to a bookseller, the author could hope for no further rewards unless 


6 Carmen de Burgos (Colombine), Figaro, Madrid, 1919, p. 152. 
7 Larra, Garnier, Vol. I, pp. 76 ff; p. 122. 
8 Zorrilla, Recuerdos del tiempo viejo, Vol. I, Barcelona, 1880, Prologue, 
p. Vii. 
® Jdem, Vol. Il, Madrid, 1882, péndices, p. 381. 
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he was granted a benefit performance. Zorilla'’ speaks of the 
“gratificaciones y beneficios acordados alguna ves por las empresas.” 
Garcia Gutiérrez received the net proceeds from the performance of 
El trovador on March 12, 1836." 

Prices for plays had not changed as much in two centuries and 
a third as we might have expected. In 1601 Lope de Vega received 
five hundred reales for La hermosa Alfreda, and this must have 
represented about the average.’* The price paid in London in 
Shakespeare's time was about six pounds." 

Mesonero Romanos, in his article entitled “Los comicos en 
cuaresma”’ (first published in April, 1832'*), gives us some informa- 
tion concerning the pay of actors. Speaking of the companies 
recruited by the managers (autores) for the provinces, he says: 

. se figura a cada individuo lo que se llama partido; —v. gr.—A, 
primer galan, entra con partido de 40 reales; B, con 30, y C, con 20;... 
Mesonero goes on to explain that this is not a definite salary, but 
represents the proportion according to which the proceeds of per- 
formances are to be divided. He says further that these actors in 
the provinces, even in the larger provincial capitals, usually drew 
only half or a quarter of the partido; hence the wretchedness in 
which they lived. “Sdlo en Madrid, Barcelona y alguna otra ciudad 
pueden subsistir con decoro y darselo también a la escena; . . .” 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, ten to fifteen reales 
a performance seems to have been about average pay for a good 
actor.’®> At the very beginning of the nineteenth century, a primera 
dama or a primer galdan received thirty-eight reales.'"® Since the 
prices for seats were the same in the early 1830's as they were a 
quarter of a century before, the salaries of the actors were very 
probably about the same. 

The small salaries received by actors and the niggardly prices 

19 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 381. 

11 Revista Espaiola for that date. 

12H. A. Rennert, The Spanish Stage in the Time of Lope de Vega, New 
York, 1909, p. 177. 

13]Jdem, p. 178. 

14 Mesonero Romanos, Panorama matritense, nueva edictén, Madrid, 1881, 
p. 41. 

15 Rennert, of. cit., pp. 181 ff. 

16 FE. Cotarelo, Jsidoro Mdiques y cl teatro de su tiempo, Madrid, 1902, 
pp. 21 ff. 
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paid to authors were not entirely the fault of the managers. The 
Corral del Principe (1579) and the Corral de la Cruz (1582) had 
been founded by two semireligious organizations, the Cofradia de la 
Pasion and the Cofradia de la Soledad y Ninos Expositos, which 
built and leased them, dividing the profits for the benefit of the 
charitable purposes for which they had been established.’* A similar 
burden of charity rested upon the Madrid theaters in the 1830's, and 
the sum which they were obliged to provide for this end amounted 
to no less than four hundred thousand reales a year. Larra gives us 
this information, and he goes on to quote from a municipal regla- 
mento'® which urges that these burdens be removed. The authors 
of the petition affirm that there is no real connection between the 
Frailes de San Juan de Dios, the Hijas de San José and the Hospital 
de San Fernando. “Estos son los participes de una buena proporcion 
de sus productos, de que procede que los actores sean mal pagados, 
la decoracion ridicula y mal servida, el vestuario impropio e in- 
decente .. .” 

There was another burden which had long caused dissatisfaction : 
the number of “deadheads,” who began to give trouble in the 
seventeenth century if not before.’® Larra mentions the matter in 
his most illuminating Reflexiones acerca del modo de resucitar el 


teatro espanol” thus: . . . “Dejemos a un lado un numero consider- 
able de asientos de todas clases que (los teatros) estan obligados 
a dar de balde . . .”; and in his ,Qué cosa es por acd el autor de 


una comedia (Articulo primero)*' some of those who enjoyed the 
privilege of free seats are named. Among them are the censor who 
read and granted permission to produce the play, the representatives 
of the municipal government, the doctor of the theatrical companies, 
the officer and soldiers of the guard, actors off duty, the singers, etc. 
One important person must pay for his seat: the very author of the 
play. This last was no longer true in 1849, at any rate, for a decree 
governing the theaters of the kingdom provided in that year that the 
author should have the right to occupy at the first performance of 
his play a box or six seats free of charge, and one seat free at each 


17 Rennert, op. cit., pp. 26 ff. 

18 Larra, ed. Garnier, Vol. I, p. 123. 
19 Rennert, op. cit., pp. 125-126. 

20 Larra, ed. Garnier, Vol. I, p. 123. 
21 Postfigaro, Vol. I, pp. 184-185. 
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succeeding performance.** In addition to those who had a technical 
right to free seats, a number of rascals (batuecos) were in the habit 
of slipping into the theater, occupying any seat they found vacant, 
slipping out when the tickets were taken up, and entering again 
later.** 

The appearance of the theaters of Madrid as described by con- 
temporaries was what we might have expected from the preceding 
pages of this article. The description by Fernandez de Cordova** 
has often been quoted. His picture could hardly be more depressing. 
The flickering oil lights afforded weak illumination but a strong 
odor; the boxes were very small, extremely dirty, and poorly fur- 
nished; the casuela or women’s balcony had only wooden benches 
without backs ; the orchestra and other seats were broken and dilapi- 
dated. Irom the galleries came pestilential odors, and the whole 
house was filled with smoke. In winter the theater was bitterly 
cold, and in summer stiflingly hot. The ushers were grossly dis- 
courteous, and the audiences not much better. To raise the curtain 
(an operation accompanied with a great deal of noise) four sturdy 
men called arrojes swung down clinging to a rope, thus pulling up 
the curtain by their weight.*° 

The picture of the Teatro del Principe given us by Mesonero 
Romanos in 1838*° is similar. Viewed from above, the inside of the 
theater looks like “una caja de estuche o nécessaire sin las piezas 
correspondientes” ; viewed from below it resembles the niches of a 
Madrid cemetery. The seats are poor, the lighting insufficient, and 
the ceiling covered with smoke. 

Further information with regard to the material aspects of the 
theater is afforded by complaints which appeared from time to time 
in the newspapers. The matter of lighting is frequently mentioned. 
An unsigned review of Ventura de la Vega’s Hacerse amar con 
peluca (which play, incidentally, took in 5,000 reales) appeared in 
the Revista Espaiola for December 19, 1832, and in his article the 
reviewer says it would be highly desirable for the lamplighter to 


22.N. B. Adams, The Romantic Dramas of Garcia Gutiérrez, New York, 
1922, p. 18. 

28 Larra, Robos decentes, Postfigaro, Vol. I, pp. 190-191. 

24 Vis memorias intimas, Madrid, 1886-1889, Vol. II, p. 185. 

25 Larra, ed. Garnier, Vol. II, pp. 339-40. 

26 El teatro por fuera, in Escenas matritenses, Madrid, nueva edicidén, 
1881, pp. 261 ff. 
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arrange his lights beforehand, so that he would not be forced to let 
down the chandelier in the middle of the performance to renew its 
fainting strength. Mesonero tells us that this chandelier was com- 
posed of a circle of oil lamps (quinquets), and he implies that they 
dripped. Speaking of the ceremony of lighting them, he says :** 

Majestuosa operacién que observan con sorpresa y entusiasmo las tiernas 
criaturas que han asomado a los palcos, y de que huyen por precauci6n todos 


los desdichados a quienes tocd sentar perpendiculares bajo la influencia de 
aquel mecanico planeta. 


In another article?* Mesonero thus comments on the lighting of the 
stairs of the theaters : 


. un menguado farolillo (de los farolillos que alumbran palidamente 
las escaleras de nuestros teatros) .. . 


An optimistic gentleman, writing to Cartas Espajiolas (October 22, 


1831), affirms that after all the theaters are not so bad. He asks 
rhetorically : 


Have we had seats in the patio very long? Were there any tickets? The 
lighting was formerly produced by greasy arafas with sputtering tallow 
candles, whereas now there are fine oil lamps—though they do sometimes drip. 


In El Correo (October 26, 1829) a lady complains that those in 
front of her in the cazuela, especially on the first row, sit upon far 
too many pillows and cushions, and that they further obstruct her 
view by wearing “peinetas como parapetos.” A gentleman writing 
to the same paper a few days later protests that the enormous 
guarda-voz of the prompter keeps him from seeing the feet (he 
mentions only the feet) of the dancers. 

There were no numbers on the seats ; a letter to El Correo (March 
19, 1830) objects to the lack of them, and also wishes to know why 
a spectator can not occupy any vacant seat, “como en los teatros 
extranjeros.” 

A gentleman writing to the same paper (January 21, 1829) sug- 
gests that there should be a poster in the lobby giving the name of 
the play being shown. This would have been all the more useful 
because the theaters did not always put on the play they advertised.*® 
A waggish gentleman (Revista Espanola, January 11, 1836) 


27 Esc. mat., pp. 263-264. 
28 El amante corto de vista, in Pan. mat., p. 132. 
2® Larra, ed. Garnier, Vol. II, p. 283. 
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affirms that he would greatly appreciate a nail in his box to hang his 
hat on; moreover there is a fine collection of cobwebs in Box 11 
bajo, which may be all very well for music-loving spiders, but not 
for him. , 

The theaters del Principe and de la Cruz were comparatively 
small. The former would hold 1,318 spectators, and a full house 
would produce (1835) 10,037 reales; the latter would hold 1,236, 
the total admissions amounting to 9,669 reales.*° The proceeds from 
an entire theatrical season amounted to approximately three million . 
reales. Here are the figures for the season of 1831-1832 :* 


Reales Milreis 
181 performances of opera 1,141,944 8 
258 performances teatro del Principe 1,272,221 2 
200 performances teatro de la Cruz 1,004,739 12 


The classes of seats and the prices charged for them in 1835— 
for example, to see a performance of Don Alvaro—were as follows :** 
Palcos bajos, 64 reales; Principales, 60; Segundos, 48; Palcos por 
asientos, 10 la delantera; las demas, 8; Luentas principales, 12; 
Segundas, 8 y 6; Asientos de patio, 4; Sillones, 11 y 10; Galerias, 
8 y 6; Tertulia delantera, 8; Demds asientos, 4; Cazuela para mujeres, 
8, 6,5 y 4%. Each admission paid also eight maravedis as a tax for 
charity. After Lent in 1836 these prices were reduced by about 8 
per cent for the Principe and 20 per cent for the Crus. The fore- 
going scale of prices had prevailed in the time of Maiquez.** 

The ticket speculator or scalper had existed in Spain from the 
early seventeenth century. For example, Don Francisco Mejia, 
lessee of the Corral de Dona Elvira in Seville in 1616, charged as 
much as 32 reales for an aposento (room with a window facing the 
stage) instead of 6.** In 1813 scalpers sometimes charged 8 duros 
for a seat worth 12 reales. A lady writing to El Correo (October 26, 
1829) complains that it costs too much “‘amén del precio” to obtain 
a theater seat. 


80 Carmen de Burgos, op. cit., p. 77. 
31 Cartas Espaiiolas, June 7, 1832. 
82 Revista Espaiiola, April 9, 1836. Quoted in part by Carmen de Burgos, 
op. cit., p. 77. 

33 Rennert (oP. cit., p. 116) quotes from Sanchez Arjona, Anales del teatro 
en Sevilla. 

34 Cotarelo, op. cit., p. 328. 
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In the seventeenth century theatrical performances regularly took 
place in the afternoon, at two in winter and three in summer. Court 
performances were given at night. (Rennert, of. cit., p. 111). In 
the 1830's, matinées usually began at half-past three, and evening 
performances at seven or seven-thirty, as can be seen from advertise- 
ments in the newspapers of the period. Mesonero, in his already 
cited article “E/ teatro por fuera,’ mentions seven o'clock as the 
usual time of beginning in the evening. In addition to the main play, 
the theaters usually put on a dance of some sort, and a sainete or 
other short play. After El trovador, for example, on March 1, 1836, 
the Revista Espanola advertises a translation of Scribe, Las fronteras 
de Saboya, o el marido de tres mujeres, a play which Larra con- 
demned in a review a few days later. An advertisement of Martinez 
de la Rosa's Edipo (Revista Espatiola, August 23, 1834) states that 
it will not be possible to give the usual dance and sainete because of 
the elaborate scenery required for the play. 

The patio of the theater, at first entirely bare of seats, had a few 
rows in the early nineteenth century. The turbulent crowd stood, 
as did the “groundlings” in the pit of the theaters of Shakespeare's 
time. These denizens of the patio were known as the mosqueteros, 
and their rowdiness was proverbial. After particularly violent dis- 
turbances in 1813, the city authorities of Madrid had seats put in the 
whole patio (regulation of November 22, 1814). 

The sexes had been separated in the Madrid theaters ever since 
their establishment, and this separation was still enforced in the 
1830's.*° The women still gathered in the cazuela, where from the 
first they were hardly less turbulent than the mosqueteros in the pit. 
Stringent regulations were made forbidding any man to enter the 
cazuela or the separate steps and corridor leading to it. Yet this 
separation had never applied to quite the whole theater. In the early 
days, men and women might view the spectacle together from the 
aposentos or rooms with windows at the back of the corral.** In 
the first half of the nineteenth century men and women might sit 
together in the palcos por asientos, where the curious might see 
mysterious couples shrinking back from the public gaze—a phe- 
nomenon which I have observed quite recently in certain of the 
Madrid playhouses. The two sexes were to be found also in the 


35 Mesonero, Esc. mat., pp. 264-265. 
86 Rennert, op. cit., p. 118. 
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lofty tertulia in the 1830's, the men together on the right and the 
women on the left. Here, says Mesonero :** 


Crizanse, pues, de la una a la otra banda las ojedas, las anteojeadas, los 
suspiros, las sonrisas, y otros signos expresivos de inteligencia, y volando a 


estrellarse en el techo comtn, tornan a descender convertidos en vapor 
simpatico, eléctrico, que extendiendo su influencia por todos los rincones de la 
sala, impregna y embalsama a toda la concurrencia en igual amoroso senti- 
miento. 


The ladies of the casuela were not always able to go and come 
in peace. A gentleman who signs himself ‘“E/ enemigo de los abusos” 
writes to E] Correo for February 27, 1829, to protest against the 
crowd of men who gather at the exits of the cazuela to see the 
women come out. The latter, he says, are much annoyed by the inso- 
lent looks and improper remarks directed at them, and many women 
on that account are forced to go only to the palcos por asientos. 
Fernandez de Cordova, in the passage already mentioned, tells us that 
on one occasion the men in the audience were highly incensed by 
the cazuela’s vigorous disapproval of a pretty dancer, and when the 
women came out they were forced to pass between two lines of men 
who subjected them to a most violent hissing. 

In the seventeenth century the theaters were closed during Lent,** 
but this was not always true in the early nineteenth. Some of the 
City Fathers and actors protested the showing of plays in Lent in 
1814, but Maiquez succeeded in presenting a few.*® There were no 
performances of plays during Lent in the early 1830's, as is proved 
by Mesonero’s article Los cémicos en cuaresma (1832)* and by 
the newspapers of the time. In 1835, however, Lent was not marked 
by the closing of the theaters.*' In 1836 we find this notice in the 
Revista Espanola (February 22): “Se dara principio a la temporada 
de cuaresma con la famosa Opera seria en 5 actos, titulada La Muda 
de Portici, musica del maestro francés Auber.” We might perhaps 
suspect from this that only opera was shown during Lent, but such 
was not the case. On March 1, for example, came the premiere of 
El trovador, which ran until March 16, to be followed by Catalina 


87 Mesonero, Esc. mat., p. 264. 

38 Rennert, op. cit., p. 131. 

39 Cotarelo, op. cit., remarks on season 1813-14. 

40 Pan. mat., p. 40 “... durante la Cuaresma, en que se cierran todos 
los teatros, .. .” 

41 Vide the Revista Espaiola for February, March, and April of this year 
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Howard (Dumas pére, Catherine Howard.) Plays were not given 
on Friday. 

While the theatrical season was thus extended by including Lent, 
various causes might operate to close the theaters. When Queen 
Isabel died in 1829, the period of mourning lasted from May 18 to 
August 18, and there were no performances in the theaters during 
those three months,*? but the actors received half pay. The theaters 
were also closed on account of the illness of Ferdinand VII from 
September 18 to October 20, 1832, and again when that sovereign 
died (October 1, 1833). The theaters were opened two months after 
lerdinand’s death by permission of the Queen.** There was some 
discussion of the advisability of closing the theaters in 1834 on 
account of the epidemic of cholera which had been reigning for a 
long time, but I find no break in the advertisements of performances. 

The story of the management of the Madrid theaters in the early 
nineteenth century has been told by Cotarelo in his /sidoro Mdiquesz. 
( Maiquez died in 1820). In the late ‘twenties and early ‘thirties the 
theaters were managed by the City of Madrid through a commission. 
Larra informs us on April 1, 1834,** that the theaters are at last in 
the hands of a private manager, “después de largos aiios de asedio,” 
and he states his belief that the change is decidedly for the good of 
the stage. In 1836 the managers were the actors Garcia Luna, 
Carlos Latorre, and Antonio de Guzman.** 

Actors were not yet accorded the right to use the title Don before 
their first names. The director of the Madrid Conservatory requested 
the Theatrical Commission in 1833 to allow the use of this title before 
certain actors’ names on the billboards, but the Commission replied 
that it had no jurisdiction in the matter.“® The actors began to use 
the Don anyway, but not without protest from various quarters. An 
article appearing in the Revista Espaiiola for August 27, 1833, con- 
demns the actor Garci Luna in no uncertain terms for having called 
himself Don Garcia Luna in Cadiz; the article affirms that from time 
immemorial it has been the custom for actors to omit this title. 
Another article (December 31) in the same paper comments scath- 


42 Vide El Correo for these dates. 

43 Vide the Revista Espanola for these dates. 

44 Revista Espanola for this date; ed. Garnier, Vol. II, pp. 151 ff. 
45 Idem, April 9, 1836. 

46 Carmen de Burgos, op. cit., p. 77. 
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ingly upon an actress who has had the effrontery to call herself Dona 
Cristina Antonia Villo. 

The foregoing comments, however fragmentary and imperfect 
they may be, are offered in the hope that they may add slightly to 
our understanding of the Spanish theater at the beginning of the 
Romantic period. Other interesting matters, such as scenery, cos- 
tumes, the vogue of the Italian opera, actors and acting, dramatic 
criticism, we hope to be able to discuss at some future date. 


N. B. ApAmMs 
University oF NortH CAROLINA 
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THE SECOND-YEAR PROBLEM 


Perhaps almost every teacher of modern foreign languages has 
noticed and lamented the break that seems to come between the end 
of the first year’s study and the beginning of the second. This is 
more troublesome in colleges than in secondary schools, for in the 
latter the second year’s work frequently continues with the same 
text used the first year, and there is less change in personnel of the 
classes. Nevertheless, high-school classes begin the second year with 
a wide variety of individual differences within them, and this has 
its bearing on the college problem, for college classes get many 
students who have had their preparation in secondary schools. Most 
of the following observations concern college work in particular, 
but the high school problem has been kept in mind throughout, and 
certain things, though not definitely indicated, apply as well to 
secondary work as to college work. Spanish, it may be stated, has 
provided the basis for observations, for the most part, but teachers 
of other languages, no doubt, will have found the same or similar 
things true in their work as well. 

One year’s study is not sufficient to make a new language the 
student's own, and it rapidly slips from his memory during the 
summer vacation period, which is disproportionately long—in the 
case of the colleges more than a third as long as the whole time 
spent on the study during the first year. (The high-school vacation, 
it is true, is not quite so long.) For this reason, the student is not 
able to start in the fall of the second year at the point where he 
stopped in the spring. Some lost ground must be regained. This is 
true even of exceptionally good students. The writer is working this 
semester with a section composed only of students who attained a 
gerade of “A” (for which there is no numerical equivalent ) during at 
least the second half of the first year’s work. Students in second- 
vear work were given the training test in the Jowa Placement 
Examinations, Series STI, this fall, after sections had been organ- 
ized. The section of “A” students had a slightly higher median than 
any other, and about 1634 per cent higher than the average of 
medians of other classes, but all scores were lower than they should 
have been. The character of work being done by these “A” students 
justifies the grades they received last semester, so the low scores 
are due to one of two things, viz., failure to retain first-year work so 
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as to be able to recall it immediately, or undue difficulty of the test. 
There is more than a possibility that the latter was partly the cause 
of the low scores, but undoubtedly even the good students had 
forgotten, in the summer vacation, too much of what they had 
acquired last year. One disconcerting thing observed in this test is 
that some scores made by under-average students are higher than 
scores made by some “A” students. And again, quality of work 
subsequent to the test justifies the lower grades received by the 
under-average group. 

Less trouble due to forgetting during vacation is encountered at 
the beginning of the third and later years because after the second 
year’s study the student has a better grasp of the material on which 
he has been at work. Moreover, some of the unfit have been weeded 
out, and others have had enough foreign languages to meet gradu- 
ation requirements, and so third-year classes, on the whole, are likely 
to be made up of better quality. 

Not all of the teacher’s second-year troubles, however, come from 
the “rustiness” of the students. College classes, especially, get stu- 
dents with a wide variety of previous preparation. Some transfer 
from other colleges, many come nowadays with two units of high 
school credit. In these various schools and colleges one finds repre- 
sented different methods of teaching, different and perhaps changing 
aims, and, one might hazard a guess, varying efficiency. The 
writer's “A” section already mentioned is unusual in this respect; 
only four students out of the twenty have had their first-year work 
elsewhere. Other sections usually run like these examples, picked 
at random: 45 students (two sections) from 23 different schools, 
four of them colleges; 21 students from 13 different schools, five 
of them colleges ; 24 students from 18 schools, two of them colleges. 
There is no apparent reason why these sections should be very 
different from others in the same institution, and it is presumed 
that they are not. 

While all standard beginning textbooks may be assumed to con- 
tain the minimum essentials in common, the wide variety of texts in 
use in the different schools and colleges comes in for its share of the 
blame in the matter of unequal preparation of those entering second- 
year college classes. There is great variation in the placing of 
material, in emphasis, and in method. Some books present a certain 
thing relatively early in the course thereby increasing the probability 
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of its being well established through the greater number of exercises 
likely to bring it into use, and others put the same thing far back in 
the book. A certain point may be developed in a lesson by itself 
with exercises to cover it individually, or it may be grouped in a 
lesson with one or more other points and therefore have fewer 
sentences in the exercises to illustrate it. Some books attempt to 
give rules inductively (most of them not very convincingly), others 
have other methods, or combinations—or even none. But perhaps 
the most significant difference is that in vocabularies. Interesting 
vocabulary studies have been made within the last few years which 
show how great is the difference between grammars in this matter. 
The most recent of these studies, one by C. W. Cartwright (.Jodern 
Language Journal, October, 1925, pages 1-14), gives material for 
some highly interesting comparisons. Others have appeared from 
time to time in Hispanra, The Modern Language Journal, etc. 

Still to be considered, and undoubtedly the most important of all, 
is the difference in ability of individual students. The same section 
may contain indiscriminately seniors and freshmen; those with three 
or even four other foreign languages and those with none; those 
with notable aptitude for foreign language achievement and those 
with almost none (for graduation requirements frequently call for 
two years of some one foreign language, and therefore not all those 
lacking in ability drop out at the end of the first year); those of 
high general intelligence and those who do not seem fitted to acquire 
a higher education; the industrious and the consummately lazy. 
The only restriction is that they must have “passed” the first year’s 
work. Whether “passed” means that they have made 50 per cent, 
75 per cent, or any other per cent, or merely that “they are able to 
pursue courses in sequence without too great loss of advantage occa- 
sioned by inadequate preparation,” there is no point at which they 
may all be brought together. The well-prepared waste time because 
they cannot go ahead as they should; the slow ones waste time 
because much of the teaching is inevitably over their heads, and they 
get deeper and deeper into the mire of incomprehensible difficulties 
with each advance of the class. With due allowance for efforts of 
teachers to keep the best ones busied with outside work, and to 
advance the slow ones by help given outside of class hours, there 
cannot but be, in the nature of the situation, much wasted time and 
effort for everyone concerned. 
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While it would take care of only a part of these variants, a more 
definite program of foreign language study would help matters a 
great deal. That is, a student would take, depending upon his needs 
(according to whether he intended to go to college or not), a certain 
number of languages, and these would be taken up in a fixed order. 
Thus, before a student began a certain language he would have had 
certain other languages, or it might be his first, that does not matter. 
The point is that this would be true of each student, and thus there 
would be greater language homogeneity in all classes. A program 
of this sort was outlined some years ago, after lengthy study, by an 
Interlocking Committee on the “Co-ordination of Language Study 
for the High Schools of Illinois,” a report of which may be found in 
Hispania, Vol II (1919), pp. 119-148. 

Besides leveling the previous language study of students, this 
would also automatically tend toward causing classes to be made up 
more evenly according to the students’ year in school. For instance, 
one class would contain mostly juniors, another freshmen, and so on. 
The writer's observation extending over several years and his study 
of data concerning nearly 3,000 beginning students of Spanish bring 
him to the conviction that, on the whole, upperclassmen have a 
decided advantage over those in the earlier years. No complete 
explanation of this is offered, though some reasons will be apparent. 
One is the situation mentioned above, that is, difference in amount of 
previous foreign language study. Contrary to the general impression, 
the trouble is not caused by the students without any training at 
all in foreign languages. There seems to be a fairly prevalent feeling 
among college teachers that they get a great many students in 
beginning classes who have had no previous foreign language. The 
writer's observation is very different. The data mentioned above 
concerning nearly 3,000 beginning students of Spanish in a middle 
western university, covering roughly a period of twenty years, show 
that slightly less than 5 per cent of that number were really getting 
their first acquaintance with any foreign language—only one in each 
class of twenty students. (It is recognized that that figure may be 
somewhat higher in the case of French, for evident reasons. ) 

Obviously, the varying conditions which confront the teacher of 
second-year language classes cannot all be reduced to uniformity, 
hence means must be used to counteract them as well as possible. 
One frequent procedure has been to spend some time in the earlier 
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part of the second year on a systematic and rapid review of elemen- 
tary grammatical principles. This brings some of the weaker mem- 
bers to a somewhat higher level, but of course not to the level of 
the best-prepared students, who are practically wasting time while 
that review is going on. Not that the best ones do not need a review 
at this time, but that they do not need the same kind of instruction 
as the weaker ones. Even the ordinarily well-prepared students are 
wasting much time at this point, because the teaching is directed 
chiefly toward those who need the uplift most, since none can be pulled 
down to a medium level even if such were desired, and lifting those 
who are not the lowest would simply be increasing differences. 

The points of disadvantage in this procedure are quite clear, and 
moreover there are still other difficulties, for instance, the textbook. 
The writer has found no satisfactory composition book for this 
purpose, though it is conceivable that the trouble may be with what 
is expected and not with the books themselves. They are not 
adaptable to sufficiently rapid use merely as review outlines, and as 
review outlines combined with additional material, to use them is 
merely to mark time. Almost any first-year textbook contains 
material wanting in these second-year books. If there is value in 
collecting together rules learned at different times throughout the 
first year, the collection should be complete. The resumption, in the 
first year, of a rather discredited method of an earlier day, that is 
giving attention first to accidence and later to syntax, would, the 
writer believes, go a considerable way toward lessening the second- 
vear problem. This division need not be considered utterly, or in any 
degree, incompatible with modern methods of instruction—even the 
best of modern methods. If accidence were treated thoroughly the 
first semester in college (or the first year in high school), and con- 
tinued along with a certain amount of syntax the second semester 
(or second year of high school), at the beginning of the second year 
in college attention could be centered on syntax and the wasteful 
“marking time” could be eliminated. Beginning books in harmony 
with this idea are not an unknown thing; moreover their use gives 
satisfactory results. 

To come back to second-year grammars or composition books, 
one particularly weak point, common to all, is the treatment of the 
subjunctive. This is an extremely important point that needs early 
attention in the second year if the students reading real Spanish are 
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voing to be able to get anything out of the shades of meaning 
expressed by the many subjunctives they will find constantly before 
them. Such an elementary piece of material as E/ Palacio Triste, 
about thirty pages in length, has no fewer than 85 subjunctives in it; 
Ganarse la Vida, of ten pages, has no fewer than 40; Gil Blas, much 
used for early reading, has no fewer than 330 subjunctives in the 111 
pages of one edition; La Buenaventura has 51 subjunctives in 15 
pages ; and one might extend the list indefinitely—the average would 
not be likely to be lowered much. Fortuna in less than 30 uncrowded 
pages has 48, and the popular Zaragiieta will doubtless run still” 
more to the page. The subjunctive in Spanish is no myth perpetuated 
by the grammarians—tt is a very real thing, acquaintance with which 
cannot long be delayed, except to the great disadvantage of the 
student. And yet, very little is done (as shown by results) toward 
teaching the subjunctive in the first year. This perhaps cannot be 
remedied. Much material must be crowded into the first year at 
best, and most beginning books rather slight the subjunctive. When 
they do not, the treatment is always near the end of the book, and 
the teacher hurries over or skips it, feeling that it is material for 
the second year anyway. A tendency of review grammars is to go 
over first-year material mainly in the same order, hence the sub- 
junctive is again found at the end of the year’s work. Some compo- 
sition manuals treat the subjunctive piecemeal, beginning relatively 
early in the book, but neither type of book presents a fairly complete, 
systematic, and unified type of treatment such as would be adequate 
for an understanding of most subjunctives that will be met very early 
in the reading of real Spanish material. 

As for notes on the subjunctive in standard works used as 
readers, even those used for most elementary stages, if there is a 
single annotated text that makes a fairly successful effort to give a 
systematic commentary on the subjunctive, it has not come to the 
attention of the writer. Generally a few of the common, easy uses 
that no elementary book omits are pointed out in the notes, and those 
that are sure to cause difficulty are ignored or explained in some such 
words as these: “Why subjunctive?” or “Subjunctive. Trans- 
late... . Decidedly, there is need for a treatment of the sub- 
junctive for second-year use embracing material somewhere between 
the amount in the usual first-year book and that in a book like 
Ramsey's Textbook of Modern Spanish. 
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The above means of counteracting the existing conditions, viz., 
the attempts to level classes at the beginning of the second year 
must surely prove to be failures in all but exceptional cases. A 
better way, feasible where classes may be divided into sections, would 
seem to be that some classification be made whereby students needing 
somewhat similar instruction may be grouped together and receive 
that instruction together, while others needing a different kind may 
he given what they require. That is, they should be classified accord- 
ing to ability—not simply put into a certain class or section because 
they have attended class for so many months and have received a 
“passing” grade. Their ability should be determined not by aptitude 
or general intelligence, but by achievement. This achievement may 
he indicated by grades, or better, by more scientifically applied train- 
ing tests. The latter began to make their appearance in 1920, and 
nearly every year since has seen the addition of others in one or 
more of the commonly studied modern foreign languages. More- 
over, others are already announced for future publication, especially 
by the American Council on Education. A list of these may be 
found in Bulletin No. 1 issued recently by the Modern Foreign 
Language Study, 561 West 116th Street, New York. 

So many things must be tested to determine a student's achieve- 
ment in foreign language study that the use of these tests is not 
entirely satisfactory, but neither is classification by grades, because 
varying standards of different instructors make these grades “mean- 
ingless things,” as shown by an investigation in the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools some years ago, 
which brought to light the fact that 142 teachers of English graded 
the same paper from 63 to 98 per cent. Another group graded a 
single history paper from 43 to 92 per cent, and one geometry paper 
was worth, in the varying opinions of different teachers who graded 
it, all the way from 28 to 92 per cent! (Bulletin of the Modern 
loreign Language Study mentioned above. ) 

The writer has seen sections made up of a mixture of “A” and 
“Ts” students who were put into those sections whether they wished 
to be in them or not, that showed a discouraging range of ability, or 
rather, of knowledge of Spanish. Inevitably there can be no com- 
plete uniformity of standards of all teachers, and where literal 
grades are used for which there are no numerical equivalents even 
greater elasticity must be expected. Therefore literal grades are not 
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a satisfactory basis for classification except within narrow limits, 
but students generally know when they have not deserved “A” or 
“I” grades, and know therefore that they are not likely to be able to 
keep up the pace in a class of correctly rated “A” and “BB” students. 
Ilence much better results are obtainable by allowing voluntary 
enrolment in such sections. At any rate, there is a great deal of 
difference between two students, one of whom does a grade of work 
that is the lowest that could be called “good,” and one, the highest 
vrade of “excellent” work. They probably should be given different _ 
instruction if possible. Putting “A” and “B” students willy nilly 
into sections together to try to do more than an average amount of 
work does not solve the problem. Voluntary enrolment of “A’s”’ only 
is proving much more satisfactory. 

It might be thought that a section of this type could do the normal 
amount of work in fewer class meetings than an average section 
could, and this supposition is probably true; as far as the experiment 
has gone the opinion has been justified. Less repetition (and there- 
fore less time) is required to make things “stick,” longer assignments 
are covered easily and well, and more time can be given to oral work 
and to giving the class information not appearing in their textbooks 
about the country of the language they are studying. And yet the 
writer feels very strongly that members of these sections are losing 
much that they ought to have and could have if they spent more 
time in contact with the language 





under conditions, of course, 
which would keep them doing their best at all times; certainly not 
under the old condition of merely sitting in class an extra hour a 
week while mediocre and worse students are taking up the time. 
They doubtless fare as well in a three-hour class of all “A’s” as in 
a four-hour class of mixed ability. Giving four hours of credit for 
three hours of class attendance is meant to be a concession to their 
superior ability, but as a matter of fact their gain is very doubtful. 
\ real concession, which would be of value instead of harm to them, 
would be to give five hours of credit for four hours of class 
attendance, it being understood that more ground was to be covered 
than in an ordinary four-hour class. 

A corollary of reduced class attendance is increased class attend- 
ance. Provision may be made for such students as feel that they 
would have a better chance of doing the normal amount of work 
creditably if they could meet five times a week instead of four. The 
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plan is to have the week’s work divided into five parts instead of 
four, thus shortening the assignments and giving more time for 
preparation over the week. Students, however, do not rush in great 
numbers into a class that involves extra time, even if it is the small 
matter of three hours a week, for no increase in credit, and the 
number of these sections will have to be limited, therefore, unless 
students with low “C” or with “D” grades can be put into such 
classes arbitrarily. Because there must be a relatively small number 
of these sections, some students who would like to be in them will 
he unable to arrange it because of difficulty in schedules. A possibility 
of taking care of these students is seen by some, who would favor 
having the fifth hour open to students from other classes as well as 
to the regular members. Then any student doing unsatisfactory 
work in a regular section may be sent to class an extra day, presum- 
ably for review, but in reality as a sort of punishment. This makes it 
necessary to do the week’s work in the five-hour classes in the 
regular way, and spend the extra hour in review. It is more than 
doubtful if this will accomplish the results desired. Classes cannot 
all be kept at exactly the same point in the different books used, and 
review for some students will not be such for others. Also, it is 
difficult to hold as close a check on the work done by these extra-hour 
students, or even on their attendance. Certainly just attending the 
class one day a week, without preparing assignments, is of practically 
no value at all. What the slow student needs is more time for each 
lesson. It is not the equivalent of more time to hurry over the work 
in the usual way and then review it the fifth day. Again, most one- 
day attendants go under some sort of compulsion, and they are not 
in a receptive frame of mind. Moreover, their presence in the class 
on the extra day is a decided disadvantage to the regular members. 

Still another administrative device to push along the under- 
average student is that of “zero sections,” entirely distinct from any 
regular class, which meet once a week for the purpose of review. 
This is somewhat in the nature of tutoring, but owing to the number 
of students and to the make-up of the class it must be somewhat 
aimless besides having none of the advantages of individual instruc- 
tion. The students that need that sort of work are not the kind that 
can pick out of a mass of material just that part which they need. They 
must have their troubles diagnosed for them, and the remedy applied 
directly ; therefore the value of this method is open to question. The 
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attendance is not regular; the students are sent to this section by 
their instructors at any time, and withdrawn at any time. They may 
be there only a time or two, or they may come again and again. As 
it works out the teacher is dealing largely with a different set of 
students at each meeting. What to present from time to time seems to 
be a real problem. 

As far as the experiment has gone, results seem to justify the 
grouping of “A” students voluntarily, and the like treatment of 
those who have difficulty in keeping up with a normal class, but only 
when the students are free to choose for themselves. If this works 
well in second year, why will it not do so in beginning classes? 
There is but one difference, and that is that the classification cannot 
be made by grades. It can, however, be made by aptitude tests. 
Granting that these tests are not entirely satisfactory 





particularly 
in that they do not test industry—nevertheless, having together 
students of a general similarity of language ability makes for the 
possibility of better work than under ordinary conditions. Nor is 
this an entirely untried theory. The writer has very favorable reports 
concerning sections of beginning students composed of those making 
high scores in aptitude tests. There is objection to separating the 
low-score students from the main body, though there seems to be 
no apparent reason why such a grouping would not be beneficial to 
students with a lower degree of aptitude than the average. Unques- 
tionably they need a different sort of instruction from the average 
students. It is equally certain that they will not get it in the average 
class. The average class will lock step through the course with a wide 
variety of grades and a wider variety of material mastered, the slow 
student getting much less than he should, the superior student wast- 
ing time, and very likely losing to some extent the habit of industry. 
The “educational lock step” will not be entirely broken until instruc- 
tion is provided for at least three grades of ability, viz., high, medium, 
and low. 


Tuomas A. Fitz-GerRALp 
UNIversity oF ILLINOIS 
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It is absurd, I believe, to try to teach Spanish, or French, or 
German, or any other foreign language, to an American who does 
not possess a reasonably good command of English. The reasons 
for this ought to be obvious, but I am going to take the liberty of 
stating them. In the first place, English is the language of this 
country, and foreign language teachers, particularly if they are of 
foreign birth, will be’ wise never to forget this fora moment. I have 
always liked the ringing words of one of the “grand old men” of 
modern language teaching in the United States—Edward S. Joynes, 
for many years Professor of Modern Languages in the University 
of South Carolina, who wrote: 

We must insist that for this American people there is only one mother- 
tongue, to which all other languages are alike foreign, and to be studied as 
such, by its norms, and largely, too, for its sake. It would be better that 


our students should never know other languages than use them to debauch 
their English.) 


Another significant statement on the same general topic comes 
from one of the recognized leaders of the teachers of Spanish in the 
United States, Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages 
in the high schools of New York City: 

All attempts to improve our teaching of modern languages should have, 
as their one supreme intent, not the making of Frenchmen, or Spaniards, or 
Spanish-Americans, but the making of sturdy, competent citizens of the 
United States.? 

We can best follow the advice of these two men of unusual 
experience and unquestioned judgment by keeping constantly in 
mind the fact that we are teaching young Americans, and that we 
are not only teachers of a foreign language but also—and I think, 
inevitably—teachers of English as well. 

Pedagogically, also, this point is well worth considering. Is it 
not illogical to expect a student who, despite years of close and 

1 Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, by various authors, New 
York, Heath, 1915. 


2 Address before New England Modern Language Association, May 8, 
1920. 
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continuous contact with English, is unable to compose, orally or in 
writing, a paragraph of decent English, to compose one in decent 
French, or Spanish, or German, after a relatively short “exposure” 
to the language, even though the teaching is more intensive and he 
is relieved of the sometimes heavy strain of furnishing ideas as well 
as the language with which to clothe them? Should we not compel 
all students who are deficient in English grammar or composition, 
or whose English vocabularies are weak or erratic, to take extra- 
curricular work in English before permitting them to begin a foreign 
language’? Certainly the foreign language teacher's task would be 
lightened immeasurably by such a provision. 

It is a condition, not a theory, however, that confronts us. Un- 
doubtedly many of our pupils are deficient in English—in grammar 
and syntax, in vocabulary, in linguistic taste, in plain language- 
sense. It is our duty to face this condition, to try to correct these 
deficiencies. Practical means of meeting the need, at least in part, 
will readily occur to any experienced teacher. We can and should 
insist on decent English in all our work, even though our major 
emphasis is upon another language. We can devote a short time at 
the beginning of the course to a review of grammatical fundamentals 
and an explanation of grammatical terminology. We can and should 
in the course of our teaching constantly point out analogies and 
contrasts between the foreign language and our own. We can show 
how much of the modern vocabulary is common to all civilized 
tongues by emphasizing cognate words, and by showing the com- 
mon Latin source of many words in English and the Romance 
languages. Such discussions not only are pedagogically sound, but 
they also help to stimulate interest. I may mention at this point a 
most valuable handbook which supplements the standard works on 
English: namely, the Report of the Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature.? Every modern language teacher should be familiar 
with this useful pamphlet. Another valuable aid is General Language, 
by Leonard and Cox,* which should be very helpful in high schools. 


II 


Failure to grasp what it is all about, however, is not the only 
glaring fault of our pupils. Difficulty in learning to pronounce a 


3 Obtainable from the National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
4 Rand, McNally & Co. 
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foreign tongue is the rule rather than the exception with Americans. 
Here, however, we have many excellent aids. First come the 
recognized handbooks on Spanish pronunciation, the best of which is 
of course that of Tomas Navarro-Tomas.* A brief treatise on 
Spanish pronunciation that is extremely helpful is Professor J. 
Moreno-Lacalle’s Spanish Pronunciation (Scribner’s). Spanish 
teachers should know something of Spanish, as well as of general, 
phonetics, even though they do not use phonetics in any formal way 
in their teaching. As a matter of fact, most teachers do not use 
phonetics in elementary Spanish courses, and see no advantage in 
so doing; but all will find a knowledge of phonetics, however rudi- 
mentary, of great practical value in their work. 

A powerful aid to the teaching of Spanish pronunciation is pro- 
vided by the phonograph records prepared to accompany the Hills 
and Ford Spanish grammars (Heath). These records have the 
advantages of being patient, good-natured, and uniform, and when 
made, as in this instance, by a reliable and careful native-speaker, 
they are of unquestioned utility. Students have been known to club — 
together to provide them for their schools. 


III 


“Verb” comes from Latin “verbum,” which means “word.” 
Verbs are the words of speech. It is hopeless to expect to master 
a language unless we can master its verb-system, which includes. of 
course the use of pronouns and prepositions with verbs. In Spanish 
we have not only a generous allowance of irregular verbs, but have 
to contend also with orthographic changes and radical changes as 
well. Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald estimates, I believe, that there 
are practically twice as many verb-peculiarities of various sorts in 
Spanish as in French. 

Fortunately it is possible to reduce this material to its “least 
common denominator,” and this has been done successfully by 
Professor C. A. Graeser of the College of Charleston. Graeser’s 
“Spanish Verb Chart” (World Book Company) contains all there is 
to say about Spanish verb-forms; it indicates very clearly accentua- 
tion and irregularities by means of differently-colored type—and all 


5 Manual de Pronunciacién Espanola, Madrid, 1918. 
A Primer of Spanish Pronunciation by Navarro Tomas and Professor 
Aurelio M. Espinosa is announced by Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
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this is accomplished in a small chart which can be folded up to fit 
the pocket. This inexpensive and useful chart is one of our best aids. 

May | say here that orthographic and radical changes in Spanish 
verbs are not nearly so hard to learn, and teach, as some people 
imagine. All the changes of these two sorts have their parallels in 
other parts of speech, but they are not so conspicuous of course 
because the two sets of forms are not so frequently placed in 
juxtaposition. It is easy to show the student, for example, that 
when we write 


lus luces 
largo larguisimo 
frac fraques 


we are illustrating exactly the same principle that appears in 


venso vencemos 
pago pagué 
saco saqueé 


etc. 

These changes are obviously mere conventions of spelling, general 
throughout the language, but most noticeable in verbs. 

Let me add a parenthesis here to register my belief that the 
inclusion by some grammarians of inceptive verbs (conocer type) 
among the orthographic-changing verbs, in which we have a definite 
principle of change in spelling but absolute regularity in sound, is 
a pedagogical error. Such verbs should have special treatment. 

Analogies may likewise be utilized to show the pervasiveness of 
radical changes in the Spanish language. The student is—perhaps 
unconsciously—already familiar with this change in parts of speech 
other than verbs. Let him study this list: 


cierto certisimo 
nuevo novisimo 

siete setecientos 
nueve novecientos 
Puerto Rico portorriqueiio 


and compare these changes with those of radical-changing verbs. If 
he knows Latin, he will readily recognize these : 

Latin, semper Spanish, siempre 

Latin, ovum Spanish, huevo 
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It is not necessary to explain this matter by references to the 
different phonological treatment of tonic and atonic syllables, but 
even that much of scientific linguistics is possible in many classes. 
If the student has had French, it is possible of course to utilize the 
same general principle by showing the effects of stress in such words 
as vouloir and mourir : 


veux  voulons meurs mourons 
veux voules meurs moures 
veut veulent meurt meurent 


If the students can stand it, one may show the analogy more striking 
in the Old French forms: 


vueil volons 
vuels voles 
vuelt vuelent 


(Compare Spanish vuelvo, volvemos, etc.) 
Less perfect analogies are to be found in Italian. 


IV 


Next to the mastery of verb forms comes the mastery of verb 
uses. In Spanish the uses of the subjunctive, especially, present 
great difficulties to American students, who rarely use the subjunctive 
in English and who if they have had French have learned that the 
subjunctive is almost literally “on its last legs” there. Despite its 
almost total disappearance in colloquial English, despite its restric- 
tion in colloquial French, the subjunctive in Spanish seems to go on 
forever! In fact, it is far more hale and hearty today than it was 
in the eighteenth century. I have found it helpful to point out that 
in general the subjunctive is the mode of the unreal, the uncertain, 
the potential, and that practically the only case in which the sub- 
junctive is ordinarily used to state a fact, accepted as such, is after 
verbs of feeling or emotion. Any Spanish teacher can easily provide 
his pupils with a brief summary of subjunctive uses, illustrated by 
examples (rather examples without rules than rules without ex- 
amples !) 

Personally I like to make a grouping somewhat simpler than is 
usual, treating so-called “clauses with indefinite antecedent” and 
“clauses with negative antecedent” as illustrations of the same prin- 
ciple—which they are in fact. One may use for this group the term 
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“clause of characteristic quality” or merely the term “descriptive 
relative clause,” recommended by the Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature. 

An excellent brief summary of the kind indicated above is to be 
found in the appendix to Professor Turrell’s Spanish Reader,’ and 
there is another in the appendix of Shapiro's Beginner's Spanish 
Grammar.’ 

Vv 

Of almost equal importance with learning the structure of the 

language is the acquisition of a vocabulary. Fortunately it is pos- 


sible for the student to make his own “at one fell swoop” hundreds 
of Spanish words, by study of groups of cognates: (endings -dad 
and -tad with -ty; -cién with -tion, etc.) There is much valuable 
material of this sort in McHale's Spanish Taught in Spanish and 
Terry’s Short Cut to Spanish (pp. 258-292)... This is undoubtedly 
a procedure so generally practiced that I shall not stress it here. 


VI 

Quite as important as the content of our course is our ability—in 
the language of our pupils—to “put our stuff across.” The factor 
of interest cannot be too much emphasized. Here we have many 
and diversified aids, which I shall merely summarize : 

1. Realia.—Especially helpful are the suggestions found from 
time to time in Hispanta and The Modern Language Journal. Pro- 
fessor Moreno-Lacalle published an interesting report on the subject 
of realia in HIspANIA some years ago. 

2. Spanish Art and Architecture—I1 have used with good effect 
various standard books on Spanish art and architecture. One book 
in particular, Picturesque Spain ( Brentano's), never fails to entrance 
pupils. A real “find” is the series of articles by Ralph Adams Cram 
appearing in the American Architect during the early months of 
1924; Mr. Cram is most enthusiastic in his descriptions. 

3. Journals—We have two excellent journals in Spanish which 
many teachers use with great satisfaction: E/ Eco, capably edited by 
® American Book Company. 

7 University of North Carolina Press. 
8 Both published by Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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Arturo Torres,” and La Prensa, of which that friend of Spanish 
teachers, José Camprubi, is the publisher.'’ I can not forbear to 
mention here the generous cash prizes offered annually by La Prensa 
for essays in Spanish. 

+. Prizes—Here we may mention the Cervantes medal, offered 
by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and the Instituto 
de las Espafias, as well as the prizes donated by La Prensa, already 
referred to. 

5. Clubs.—Every school or college should have a Spanish Club 
(and a French and a German Club as well). Excellent suggestions 
for such clubs have appeared in Hispania" and the Modern Language 
Journal, and there are useful hints also in various textbooks. Pupils 
will soon begin to develop ideas of their own to add to the interest 
of such clubs. 

I cannot leave this part of my paper without mention of the many 
and valuable suggestions on all these subjects that will be found in 
the “Spanish Teacher's Bible’—Spanish in the High Schools, by 
Lawrence . Wilkins.'* This handbook has become an indispensable 
part of every Spanish teacher’s equipment, and is a storehouse of 
practical suggestions. Its bibliography is especially useful. 

Vil 

In conclusion, let me repeat what I have already said elsewhere,"* 
that part of our function as Spanish teachers is to spread a knowl- 
edge of the real Spain, the real Spanish-America. 

Spaniards are not more cruel, not more bigoted, not more ignor- 
ant, not more immoral, not more bloodthirsty, than other races under 
the same conditions and at the same stage of development. They are 
and have been for centuries victims of what they call “The Black 
Legend,” about which Julian Juderias has written an important 
book.'* The Spanish race, moreover, possesses a culture that is as 
worthy of study as any other. In art it has produced a Velazquez, a 


® Doubleday, Page & Company. 

10 Address, 245 Canal Street, New York City. 

11 Vol. I, pp. 222 ff. and pp. 235 ff. 

12 Benj. H. Sanborn Company. 

13 “Spanish for Cultural Reasons,” Hispania, February, 1925. 

147a Leyenda Negra: Apuntes acerca del concepto de Espaiia en el 
extranjero, Barcelona. 
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Murillo, a Ribera, a Goya, a Sorolla, a Zuloaga. Mr. Cram (in the 
articles mentioned) has high praise for Spanish architecture. In 
music we have “Granados,” whose operatic triumph with “Goyescas” 
was followed so closely by his regrettable death in the sinking by 
a German submarine of the ship on which he was traveling.’* In 
literature Spain has given us a myriad of great names, not just one 
book and one author as the uninformed would nave it. —wo Spaniards 
have won the Nobel prize for literature: Echegaray in 1904, Bena- 
vente in 1922. Ramon y Cajal, famous physician and psychologist, 
has won the Nobel prize for medicine and is the discoverer of the 
“neuron theory.” 

This very day (November 29, 1924), perhaps as I speak, the 
great French university, the Sorbonne, is conferring honorary de- 
grees upon Dr. Charles D. Walcott, director of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and upon two Spaniards: Professor Ramon Menéndez 
Pidal, dean of Spanish scholars, and Dr. Ramon y Cajal, just men- 
tioned. Can a backward race produce such men as these? No; nor 
does the Spanish race deserve the lies that for generations have 
been bandied about throughout the world in an attempt to hold it 
up to contempt. 

Here I must close, and | do so with a confession of faith. Despite 
the opposition of “educators,” despite the mistakes of overzealous 
friends of Spanish, despite the pernicious idea that “Spanish is 
easy,” despite our own faults and deficiencies as teachers of Spanish, 
| take my stand, as in the past, for this principle: The Spanish 
language and literature are worthy of study, and of study for cul- 
tural reasons; and their study offers and will continue to offer a 
singularly rich and interesting field of endeavor for Americans who 
are linguistically and culturally inclined. 


15 Cf. Van Vechten, The Music of Spain, New York, 1919. 


Henry GRATTAN DoyLe 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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The people of this country of ours have a great propensity for 
fads and enthusiasms. A fad may be merely a trivial fancy, adopted 
and pursued for a time with great zeal. On the other hand, it is 
sometimes a matter of great importance, imperfectly understood, but 
taken up and urged with much energy. 

lads of both varieties are and have been rampant among us. 
The history of modern language methodology is full of examples of 
both kinds. However, I believe that most of our fads have been 
important matters imperfectly understood, rather than trivial fancies 
irrationally urged. Many of our fads have been real ideas newborn, 
but sent forth to revolutionize the field before they had reached 
maturity and could realize the modest place they were fit to occupy. 
The real significance of these fads, these new ideas, often dawns on 
us long after they have run their course. 

‘ads of the important category are good. They are an indication 
of mental activity and of the desire to find new and better ways of 
doing things. The present excitement over tests is dubbed a fad in 
some quarters and in these quarters the word is used to express a 
disdainful lack of interest. 

We should agree, most of us, probably that these tests are an 
important matter imperfectly understood. The newness of these tests 
seems to consist largely in the attempt to be accurate and objective, 
in the attempt to measure more phases of our work and of our student 
material, and in the attempt to sound latent capacities. 

These latter attempts are of course the most difficult and of the 
greatest importance. In the elaboration and perfection of such tests 
lies the germ of a revolution. A reliable prognosis test would go far 
toward the solution of the modern language problem in secondary 
schools. 

There is no need for me to dwell upon the tremendous increase in 
the number of pupils in secondary schools, nor upon the fact that in 
New York City, for example, the bars are let down for the admission, 
no matter what his attainment, of every graduate of the elementary 
schools. In fact, until they reach the age of sixteen such graduates 
must come to high school. The state education law sees to that. 
It follows, therefore, that we have in the early terms in high school 


1 A paper read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Columbus, Ohio, December 29, 1925. 
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a horde of low L.Q.’s. These low 1.Q.’s get into our modern language 
classes together with their more gifted brethren. The pace has to be 
set for the latter. The weak ones cannot keep step, and they swell 
the percentage of failure at the end of the term, after having received 
attention that could more profitably have been given to their brighter 
comrades. 

We are in direful need of a prognosis test which can furnish a 
satisfactory solution of our menacing failure problem. The rising 
cost of education and the growing realization that failure in itself is 
extremely harmful make it certain that the prosperity of foreign 
language instruction depends upon an early solution of the problem. 

A satisfactory prognosis test would tell us in advance certain 
facts which we wish to know about the individual pupil. Before we 
can evolve a test of this character we must find out what it is we 
wish to know. Perhaps we should agree that we wish to know in 
advance whether a given individual can profit by the study of a 
language. That is certainly what we wish to know, but it is no basis 
for the construction of a prognosis test. Neither shall we find such 
a basis in the bushels of literature that exists on the subject of “‘aims” 
of modern language study. These “aims” are ideals only. They are 
the product of opinion and enthusiasm. They may be useful and 
inspiring as lodestars, but we must build upon a more concrete and 
substantial foundation. 

We cannot hope to prophesy whether an individual can profit 
from the study of Spanish until we know just what advantages and 
benefits our students actually do derive from working with us in 
our classes. The only thing we can measure at present with any 
degree of accuracy js the amount of Spanish we teach. If the power 
acquired in a specific field were to be the sole criterion, probably no 
subject in the high-school curriculum could justify itself. 

A few of our pupils do leave high school with a considerable 
power in the language studied. Some of these keep and increase the 
power after leaving school. The vast majority leave school with little 
book knowledge, and soon lose what they have. These people have, 
however, grown in various ways, and have developed certain atti- 
tudes of mind. It seems that these mental attitudes are coming to be 
considered the really important product of the school. Doubtless 
Spanish is a medium which offers exceptional opportunities for the 
creation of specific and valuable mental attitudes. These mental atti- 
tudes are rather difficult entities to corral. Nevertheless, a prognosis 
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test which does not take them into account, but merely indicates that 
one pupil is apt to be slower than another in his progress in language 
study, is not satisfactory. 

The attempt to solve the failure problem cannot await the inven- 
tion of a prognosis test. In New York City the problem has been 
acute for some years. Time and again superintendents and principals, 
not too favorable to our cause, have said that failures must be re- 
duced or the subject would have to be dropped from the curriculum. 
Two official attempts have been made to solve the failure problem by 
limiting the number of pupils. 

The first attempt to limit the number permitted to elect a modern 
language in the New York City high schools resulted in the following 
scheme: In commercial schools and commercial courses of schools 
not predominantly commercial, pupils were not admitted to modern 
language classes in the first semester unless they came with the 
highest general rating of “A” from the elementary schools; but 
those who had a rating of “B+” were permitted to choose a lan- 
guage in the first term if they came with a special recommendation 
from the district superintendent and the principal in charge of the 
school from which they had been graduated. To academic schools 
pupils came classified in three equal groups, supposedly according to 
relative standing. The children of group three, the lowest group, 
were to be subjected to intelligence tests to determine whether they 
might or might not take up a modern foreign language in their 
first term. In both academic and commercial schools debarred pupils 
might take up a foreign language later provided their general records 
had been good. 

The avowed object of the foregoing regulations was to save the 
taxpayers’ money. 

These regulations were arbitrary and unscientific, and they have 
proven unsatisfactory. They discriminated against pupils in com- 
mercial schools. The value of a given rating in one elementary school 
differs widely from that of the same rating in another. In the case 
of classes that I have examined, about three-fourths of the ratings 
were “B,”’ the lowest passing grade. Thus three-fourths of the pupils 
were left undifferentiated, and hence it was largely an arbitrary 
matter which ones were to be excluded from modern language classes. 
When the above regulations were issued no data were presented, nor 
were any available, which would show that these elementary school 
ratings were a fair basis for exclusion. 
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Recently these regulations have been revised. The discrimination 
against commercial pupils has been abolished. The elementary school 
rating in English has been substituted for the general rating previ- 
ously used. All pupils with the ratings “A” or “B+” in English 
are permitted to elect a modern language, and it is left to the in- 
dividual school to determine which of the pupils with the rating “B”’ 
are to be excluded. This plan is a little more liberal than the previous 
one, but it is, nevertheless, quite unscientific, as there is no evidence 
that the rating in English is any more reliable as a basis for deter- 
mining probable success in modern language classes than was the 
general rating. In fact, in the case of the classes which | have 
examined, a majority of the ratings, a very large majority, are 
identical. 

This represents, in brief, what New York City has done officially 
to solve the problem of fitness for the study of a modern foreign 
language. These official efforts have undoubtedly resulted in cutting 
down the number studying modern language, especially Spanish which 
has been especially popular in commercial schools and courses. They 
have not, however, had any noteworthy effect upon the percentage of 
failure. This percentage remains substantially what it was, around 
23 or 24 per cent. 

It is clear, of course, that the quantitative change in our secondary 
school clientele has brought about a qualitative change as well. 
As one man puts it, the increased enrolments indicate not only that 
we are drawing from lower social and economic levels, but also that 
we have tapped successively lower levels of native capacity and 
acquired abilities. 

These pupils from the lower levels often do not respond so 
readily to cultural influences. Perhaps only the mental aristocrats 
are fit for modern language study, but we have no right to assume 
this. We are not justified in assuming that those who fail are unfit 
to profit by the study of a language. Unfitness must be shown to be 
the cause of the failure. It is not so easy to show this. There are at 
least three general factors in the case. These are the teacher, the 
equipment and physical surroundings, and the pupil. 

The teacher may be uninspired and uninspiring, unable to under- 
stand and like children, unable to plan and assign a lesson. A failure 
due to poor teaching does not prove unfitness. In my own school 
there is a difference of 24 per cent, figured over a period of years, 
in the abilitv of teachers to succeed with first-term classes ; a difference 
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of 33 per cent in the ability to succeed with second-term classes ; and 
a difference of 17 per cent in their ability to succeed with third-term 
classes. 

If the classroom is not provided with blackboards or desks, if it 
is not well heated or ventilated or well lighted ; if carpenters, plasterers, 
masons, and plumbers are all plying their respective trades in and 
about the room, as they have been in my school for three years, pupils 
may not do so well. A failure due to this situation does not prove 
unfitness. 

The pupil may be slow because of ill health, or because of a lack 
of cultural incentives in the home. He may have come up through 
the elementary school without meeting a single real personality in 
the shape of a teacher. He may have formed associations which have 
given him a false standard of values. Occasionally he may already 
have discovered in himself abilities or inclinations which are absorb- 
ing his attention and his energy. Now and then there is undoubtedly 
one who is too dull to take any sustained mental exercise, but the 
moron is not so common in high school as some people would have 
us think. 

Some one has invented the term “language-mindedness.” A pupil 
is language-minded if he succeeds in your class. If he fails, he lacks 
this part of his mental equipment. If you investigate such a specimen, 
you will not infrequently find that he is already more or less proficient 
in two or more languages. On the whole the most profitable attitude 
for a teacher to assume toward her failures is to confess frankly and 
honestly that she has failed to get any hold on them. It may or may 
not be her fault. At any rate, language-mindedness is still nothing 
but an excuse. The term is still, so to speak, undocumented. 

We are not all equally swift, either with our legs or our minds. 
The fact remains that, whatever the cause may be, a certain per- 
centage of our pupils are slow. With these slow pupils our classes 
are diluted to such an extent that our standards are threatened and 
we are hampered in the realization of the higher aims of our work. 
Fifty per cent of failure is not uncommon in a first-term class, an 
intolerable situation, unfair to both halves of the class. 

Many of the slower members of such a class are probably being 
harmed by their experience. In many cases the inferiority complex 
is quite well developed before they reach the high school. In com- 
petition with their brighter fellows they have learned to distrust them- 
selves, and the fear of failure in public restrains every effort that 
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would make success possible. They remain passive and become the 
“dummies” of the class. A teacher who fails to understand these 
people, who is lacking in patience and who plainly exhibits her own 
lack of faith in the ability of these slower pupils, will fail in compari- 
son with one of the opposite type. The teacher of one of these be- 
ginning classes must have a pleasing personality. Whether the pupils 
like the subject and eventually become proficient and interested de- 
pends very largely upon whether they like the teacher or not. It is 
psychologically correct to say that esteem and admiration for the 
teacher is transferred to the subject taught. A teacher who doesn’t 
like children and is indifferent to the subject taught is a calamity in 
any class, and especially in a class of beginners. 

The financial aspect of wholesale failure of pupils is serious. 
Much more serious is the effect of this failure upon the pupils them- 
selves. These pupils have already learned to distrust themselves, and 
their only salvation is a dose of success. Very likely many of these 
pupils should never have come to high school. But at present they 
do come and we have to do something with them. So long as we 
admit them, it is a serious matter, it seems to me, to presume to deny 
to these boys and girls the right to try themselves out in any subject 
in a public high school. If we are to exclude, we must abundantly 
justify each individual case. At present we are not in a position to do 
this. Neither are we in a position to maintain that the weaker stu- 
dents cannot profit from work in modern language classes. We can 
be fairly certain that weak pupils cannot profit greatly from failure 
in such classes. We have no right to continue to teach large numbers 
of children how to fail. 

The superintendents and principals in New York who have recom- 
mended the use of the elementary school ratings to remedy the failure 
problem in modern languages at the same time specifically condemned 
the one reasonably accurate basis we have for the classification of our 
students according to ability. The intelligence test, judging by my own 
experience, is not yet sufficiently revealing to justify its use as a means 
of shutting the doors of opportunity. It is, however, of tremendous 
help in the classification of boys and girls into groups to be designated 
as fast or slow and treated accordingly. After checking up for a number 
of terms, I find that most of the failures in my own modern language 
classes are charged against pupils with 1.Q.’s ranging from 75 to 100. 

This past term I picked out deliberately, and have been working 
with, a class composed of pupils with 1.Q.’s within precisely the range 
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referred to. At the same time, I have been teaching a beginners’ class 
of the ordinary sort. In this class there are pupils with 1.Q.’s all the 
way from 80 to 130. There are also in the class pupils from higher 
terms who have already succeeded with Latin, French, or German. 

In the class last mentioned I find the slower children timid, afraid 
to recite. It is difficult to get them to raise their voices to an audible 
pitch. They seem completely to justify the term “dummies,” so often 
applied to them. Through their lack of alertness and their reluctance to 
take part in the work of the class they waste much valuable time. Their 
recitations are of no value to the brighter members of the class. Their 
written work is slovenly, full of errors, half-done, or not done at all. 

These pupils fail, of course, at the end of the term. For years they 
have been forced to repeat, sometimes twice, constituting the left-back 
element, the bane of every elementary foreign language class. In their 
second trial they are apt to shine for a few days, but the “shine” soon 
wears off and they are as dull as ever. 

The other class just mentioned, the class with the low 1.Q.’s, I have 
enjoyed teaching as much as any class I have ever had. The pupils are 
all in their first term. The class is homogeneous. There are no left- 
backs. The pupils are all uniformly slow. They work together like a 
well-matched team. A class spirit has been developed. In friendly talks 
I have learned many things that have helped me to get their point of 
view. The parents of more than two-thirds of these pupils were born 
in Russia or Italy. Their fathers are barbers, milk drivers, elevator 
men, or workers in the street-cleaning department. Most of them speak 
English imperfectly. 

The attendance of the class has been almost perfect, a significant 
thing when you take into account the fact that the class meets at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and the boys and girls live anywhere from eight 
to twelve miles from school. There have been the usual oral and 
written drills. But I have taken pains to be patient and cheerful, to 
assign very definite tasks, and to see to it that the pace was not too 
rapid. 

At first the pupils seemed shy and lacking in self-confidence, but 
they have made rapid progress in overcoming these difficulties and 
are now as eager and alert as any class. At present two of them are 
slightly below the standard set for the class, and these two are by no 
means hopeless. They have not covered as much ground as a regular 
class, but have done the work assigned just as well, and are gaining in 
power all the time. 
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At the same time that this slow-progress class was started, a more 
general experiment in segregation was attempted. All pupils who were 
failing at the end of last June in first, second, and third terms in 
French and Spanish were promoted to slow-progress classes and given 
one-half of the regular school credit. The examination upon which 
these promotions were based was not arranged to show a percentage 
grade. It was based on the syllabus for the three terms, so that all the 
pupils were rated against the same scale. Norms were worked out for 
each term to be used in making up the grades for the school records. 
Pupils promoted to slow classes were given passing grades marked with 
the letter “Z,”’ which is our official designation for slow classes. 

This procedure has rid the regular classes of the left-back problem. 
With the exception of one class, these slow pupils are prospering in the 
“Z” classes as they never have before. In one class the teacher at- 
tempted to ply the lash to his charges and has come to grief. 

Whether or not we are ever able to do with tests of mental ability 
all the things that enthusiasts foresee remains to be discovered. Their 
reliability as a basis for the rough classification of our pupils has been 
amply proved, and it cannot be gainsaid that they have already had a 
remarkable effect upon teachers. They are analyzing their classes, 
giving attention to individual differences, and cultivating an entirely 
different and much more helpful attitude toward their students. 

My own experience leads me to believe that the low I.Q.’s can profit 
from foreign language study. Few of them will become linguists, but 
that cannot be the chief aim of our work with such pupils. The psy- 
chologists tell us that a child is not only responding “focally” to the 
elements in the situation narrowly considered, but if the enterprise be 
sufficiently extended, he responds in addition “marginally” in many 
attendant ways. Ours is an extended enterprise. It touches life at 
many angles. The overtones are hard to measure and evaluate, but 
they must be taken into account in estimating the place our subject is 
to occupy in the curriculum. 

If modern language study succeeds in getting scientifically reliable 
answers to a few of its very numerous problems, we shall see many 
things much more clearly than we do now. The future looks bright, 
or at least brighter, for we are beginning to deal with facts rather than 
opinions. Our cards are on the table. 

WItuiaM M. Bartow 


Curtis Higu ScHooL, 
STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 











THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Under the auspices of the Columbus Chapter, the ninth annual 
meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish was 
held in the administration building of Ohio State University on 
December 28 and 29, 1925. Professor W. S. Hendrix, president 
of the Columbus Chapter, presided. Dean W. E. Henderson, of the 
College of Arts, Philosophy and Science, Ohio State University, 
welcomed the Association by an address in which he stressed certain 
facts relating to the teaching of Spanish. 

All modern languages, he said, like other studies and arts difficult 
of attainment, were struggling against the present trend of the youth- 
ful mind. The youth of the day desires only those studies that are 
easy of accomplishment, with a large and immediate monetary return. 
Modern languages are not easy or speedy of accomplishment and 
they do not promise a large and immediate pecuniary reward. In 
this attitude of neglect for cultural values too many so-called scien- 
tific educators are abetting our youth. 

Mr. W. M. Barlow, president of the Association, in his reply 
pointed out in detail some of the difficulties confronting high-school 
teachers. Especially noteworthy and difficult of solution are those 
problems arising from the entry into the high school of pupils from 
lower social strata than those which were formerly represented in 
the high school. Mr. Barlow’s address will appear in full. 

The next speaker, Professor J. P. W. Crawford, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, pleaded for wide co-operation in the modern lan- 
guage survey. Mr. Carleton Wheeler seconded his remarks and 
discussed a new questionnaire which will shortly be distributed. 

Dr. A. W. Dunn, national director of the American Junior Red 
Cross, gave an informal account of what that organization is doing 
to further the exchange of correspondence and of school work 
between the schools of the United States and those of foreign 
countries. Dr. Dunn has promised to supply Hispania with an 
article on this topic. 

Papers were read by various persons as follows: “Woman in Don 
Quixote,” by Miss Edith Cameron, Robert Waller High School, 
Chicago ; “Brogue-free Spanish Pronunciation,” by Professor G. O. 
Russell, Ohio State University, Columbus ; “Mexican Mementos,” by 
George W. Shield, acting director of modern languages, Los An- 
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geles ; “An Interesting Episode in the Life of Sor Juana de la Cruz,” 
by Miss Dorothy Schons, University of Texas; “The Study of 
Spanish as an Aid to Better International Understanding,” by Miss 
Maud Canniff, Scott High School, Toledo; “The Cleveland Plan of 
Teaching Modern Languages,” by Miss Vesta E. Condon, East High 
School, Cleveland ; “Mexican Character as Revealed in Their Litera- 
ture,’ Miss Brita L. Horner, Dickenson High School, Jersey City. 
Many of these papers, if not all, will be printed in Hispanta. 

Professor Catherine L. Haymaker, of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 
gave in Spanish an informal talk on the textiles produced by the 
natives of Guatemala, especially those used for women’s apparel. 
Having brought with her several of these bright-colored and beauti- 
fully embroidered articles of clothing, she illustrated her talk by 
showing how the native women adjusted and wore their dresses and 
headgear. 

Professor Henry G. Doyle, of George Washington University, 
read a paper, “Building for the Future,” which led to much dis- 
cussion and the final adoption of certain resolutions. After pointing 
out the different propositions contained in the paper, Professor 
Alfred Coester, secretary-treasurer of the association, moved that 
Professor Doyle embody his suggestions in written resolutions, which 
he did, as follows: 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish protest 
against the unfair attitude toward the teaching of Spanish of Dr. William R. 
Price, state inspector of modern languages of the state of New York, as shown 
in his public utterances; and that copies of this resolution be sent to the 
Governor of New York, the State Commissioner of Education, the Board of 
Regents of the University of New York, the Superintendent of Schools of New 
York City, and to Dr. Price. 

Inquiry and discussion by Professors Fitz-Gerald, Crawford, and 
others brought testimony from several teachers from New York that 
Dr. Price frequently made inquiries of individuals why they had left 
the teaching of German for that of Spanish and that, in public meet- 
ings and in private classes where there was nobody to answer him, he 
declared the teaching of Spanish of the same value to American 
pupils as Choctaw and Hottentot, and that Dr. Price eludes all efforts 
to bring him into public discussion with anyone competent to answer 
his slurs. 


The resolution was acted on favorably and the secretary directed 
to send copies of the resolution to the persons named. 
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Professor Doyle’s other resolutions were: 


Resolved, That this Association establish a personnel bureau which shall 
maintain records of teachers of Spanish of foreign birth, advise such persons 
as are desirious of teaching here of opportunities, receive and file copies of the 
educational and other credentials of such teachers for consultation by appoint- 
ing officers. 


Resolved, That this Association create a Committee on Foreign Travel 
with the following aims: (1) To foster foreign travel and study by teachers 
of Spanish by bringing about the establishment of systems of leaves of absence 
with pay by city and county educational systems, and by college administrators ; 
(2) To raise and administer a loan fund, available to members of this Asso- 
ciation to meet the expenses of foreign travel under proper restrictions as to 
repayment; (3) To issue a white list of tours and conductors approved by the 
committee in order to guard our members from being cheated and deceived, as 
in cases which have recently occurred. 


Resolved, That this Association establish a bureau of information and 
publicity under the direction of a committee appointed by the President, which 
shall prepare and distribute news articles dealing with Spanish topics, the 
expenses of the bureau to be met by voluntary contributions of members of 
the Association and others, under a policy formulated by the committee in 
charge of the bureau. 


The resolutions regarding foreign travel and the establishment 
of a personnel bureau were laid on the table, though it was suggested 
that Professor Doyle take up the matter of teachers of Spanish of 
foreign birth with the American Bureau of Education, since that 
bureau has an office force and facilities for handling the business. 

The fourth resolution was acted upon by the approval of a mo- 
tion that the President appoint a committee to formulate fuller plans 
and report at the next annual meeting. 

A letter was next read from Professor E. C. Hills, expressing his 
very sincere regret at being unable to attend the meeting on account 
of personal illness. 

A letter came also from the Denver Chapter, expressing their 
cordial wishes for an excellent meeting and their regret at not being 
financially able to send a delegate. 

In this connection mention was made that the New York Chapter 
had this year financed the visit to Columbus of three of its members. 
The desirability of a wide representation of chapters at the annual 
meetings was stressed and the hope expressed that more chapters 
would find some means to raise funds for such a purpose. 
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ANNUAL BANQUET 

The annual banquet of the Association was held at the Elks’ 
llome. The Elks’ kitchen, being expert at dispensing good cheer, 
provided a very excellent feast. Mrs. Earhart sang two songs. The 
Spanish Club of Ohio State University gave a presentation of Bene- 
vente’s Lecciones de buen amor, for which the students taking part 
had been trained by Professor Santiago Gutierrez. The evening’s 
entertainment ended with an exhibition of some Spanish dances by 


Miss Helen Wolf. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY- TREASURER 


The year 1925 shows a gratifying increase in membership; one 
thousand four hundred and forty-one persons paid annual dues. 
Adding thirty-nine life members gives a total of 1,480 members. 
This is an increase of more than a hundred, the result of the cam- 
paign in the autumn of 1924 for new members. Such a campaign is 
incumbent on the Association because so many persons are constantly 
leaving the profession and others taking their places that we who 
remain must call the attention of our new colleagues to the ad- 
vantages of membership. 

The financial results for the year are equally gratifying. The 
previous year closed with a deficit; but by reason of the additional 
income from new members, of no large expenses such as the pur- 
chase of medals and printing of booklets or directories, and of econ- 
omies especially in the publication of Hispanta, the year yields a 
respectable credit balance. 


RECEIPTS 
Dues, sales of Hispania and reprints... $3,086.80 
Committee on information.........0...00.00.0000000000000000000-- ; . 82,95 
Interest ....... Pina ecaxte oe bal es os te 
Advertising .... Nicaseicbdincenbcass es 
NT TT eae ae ae a 
Total tiga m cea $4,643.45 
EXPENDITURES 
Deficit from 1924........... ssh aaneetce eee oe at, veces 86.26 
Annual meeting, 1924.200..0000020...000-...-.cceeecee-e a AINE 
nic cicuciaessiinstishaliadhlansiioonateniion a 
HIspPANIA addressing and mailing . 162.61 


HIsPANIA printing wcsss WOOD 
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| ee LO TE a eS ee ET eT ee ee EEE 5.01 
SS ae ene ene silenced tect dias tdtaa indiadilendietiin 13.00 
Associate editors ............. ee ee ES NV IRE ET ER oa 6.24 
Delegate to Foreign Trade Convention... eee 10.00 
Fer OP AR GUE na iain ie Gas cite istcteiseern atti acetate 4.00 
Total... sikasaideaaea okie hibiscus ais Sa aces ia .....$3,721.44 


poe eee wer. — - 


Credit balance ... 


As. the books and vouchers of the secretary-treasurer had been 
examined by an auditing committee consisting of Messrs. G. Nelson 
Graham and Arturo Torres, and found well-kept and correct, the 
report was accepted. 


CoMMITTEE REPORT 


The call for a report from the standing Committee on Honorary 
Members brought forth the statement that one vacancy in the list 
existed, and, while no person had as yet been selected to fill it, 
progress was being made. The report was accepted and the committee 
continued. 


New BusINEsS 
The first item of new business was introduced by the reading of 
the following letter from Sefior O. Méndez, president of the organiz- 
ing committee of the Pan-American Congress, to be held in Panama 


in June, 1926, inviting the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish to send a delegate: 


CoNGRESO PANAMERICANO 
CoN MEMORATIVO DEL DE Borivar 
CoMIsION ORGANIZADORA 
APArTADO 320 


PANAMA, NOVIEMBRE DE 1925 


Setior Secretario de la American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
Stanford University, California 


SENor: 


Del 18 al 25 de Junio de 1926 se reunira en esta ciudad, convocado por el 
Gobierno de la Republica, un Congreso Pan-Americano, conmemorativo del que 
inicid Bolivar hace un siglo y se reunid en Panama el 22 de Junio de 1826. 
Durante las sesiones de ese Congreso, entre otros actos importantes, se erigira 
el monumento al Libertador que acordé la Quinta Conferencia Internacional 
Americana y se instituira la Universidad Bolivariana, segiin se acord6, asimis- 
mo, en el Tercer Congreso Cientifico Pan-Americano de Lima. 
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No se ocultara a usted la trascendencia internacional de estos actos, por la 
fraternidad y armonia efectivas que estan llamados a desarrollar entre nuestros 
pueblos y por los hermosos ideales de paz y mejoramiento que algunos de ellos 
entranan. 

Colocado Panama en el centro del universo, es el lugar mas indicado para 
que en él se abracen y compenetren las razas que pueblan nuestro continente y 
para que de él partan, y se difundan asi, por todos los ambitos del mundo, las 
nuevas ideas y los nuevos ideales de redencion. 

Vocero de éstos es sin duda la institucion que usted tan dignamente dirige 
y por ello tenemos el honor de invitarla cordialmente para que se haga repre- 
sentar por medio de delegados en aquellos actos. : 

Envio a usted con la presente el Prospecto del Congreso y, en espera de 
una acogida favorable, me es grato suscribirme con toda consideracion su muy 
atento y S. S., 

O. MENDEz 
Presidente 

Another letter from Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director-general of the 
Pan-American Union, was also read, urging the Association to accept 
the invitation from Panama. 

Miss Josephine W. Holt moved that the invitation be accepted 
and Professor Catherine L. Haymaker proposed that the secretary- 
treasurer, Professor Alfred Coester, be elected the delegate of the 
Association provided attendance thereto would not interfere with his 
other plans. Professor Coester replied that he would be willing to 
attend, though attendance would necessitate his returning from South 
America sooner than he intended. He believed that this Congress 
gave our Association an opportunity for greater national and inter- 
national recognition through the personal contacts that would be 
made there and through the public accounts which would be printed 
about its meetings. Furthermore, he hoped that our Association 
would have some influence on the relations of the United States with 
Spanish America, at least to the extent that, at some future time, 
diplomatic representatives would have learned some Spanish from 
those who teach the language, though their qualification for office con- 
tinue to be acquaintance with a senator. 


Both these motions being carried, Professor Lacalle moved that 
the delegate’s expenses, caused by attending the Congress, should be 
met by the Association. Motion was carried. 

President Barlow then announced that the Executive Council had 
no quorum present either personally or by proxy and inquired if the 
business of the council should be brought before the general meeting, 
since the general meeting is the legal superior of the Council. A mo- 
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tion by Professor Hendrix that the business should be brought before 
the general meeting was voted affirmatively. 

The first item was the election of associate editors of H1spANta to 
replace Messrs. Coester, Dale, and Doyle. Professor Gutiérrez moved 
that the three men be continued as associate editors of HispaAnta. The 
motion received an affirmative vote. _ : 

The next proposition was that of reappointing Mr. L. A. Wilkins 
to serve for three years as the representative of the Association with 
the Instituto de las Espafias. Mr. Wilkins was reappointed. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Fineau, president of the El Paso 
Chapter, and from Mr. A. H. Hughey, superintendent of the El Paso 
schools, inviting the Association to hold its next annual meeting in 
that city, and the invitation was accepted. 

Mr. Arthur Klein of New York was then elected advertising 
manager of Hispanta to serve for the term of three years. 

Professor E. C. Hills was re-elected representative of the Asso- 
ciation at the educational congress in Chile, whenever it may be held. 

A motion was made and carried that for this meeting and here- 
after the secretary-treasurer may reimburse himself for the expenses 
incurred in attending the annual meetings whenever in his judgment 
the Association’s finances permit. 

Election of officers was the next event. William S. Hendrix was 
elected president for 1926; for the same period Miss Brita L. Horner 
was elected for third vice-president, and Mrs. I. K. Fineau as mem- 
ber of the Executive Council; for the constitutional two-year period, 
Alfred Coester was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Before retiring as president, Mr. Barlow proposed a rising vote 
of thanks from the visiting members of the Association to the 
Columbus Chapter for their courtesies and warm welcome. Presi- 
dent Hendrix was then installed and after some appropriate remarks 
entertained a motion to thank the retiring officers for their efforts on 
behalf of the Association during the past year. 

The Columbus Chapter concluded the morning by giving a 
lunch to the visitors. The attendance at the meeting was highly 
representative of the Association, since there were members present 
from Vermont, Massachusetts, and New York, as well as from 
the Pacific Coast; from South Carolina and Texas, as well as the 
Middle West. 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 








THE IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE IN SPANISH 
AMERICA 


During the past year there have appeared in the pages of 
HispANIA two articles dealing with the imperfect subjunctive. In 
the March number, 1925, Professor George Irving Dale, then of 
Washington University, St. Louis, and now of Cornell University, 
discussed the relative frequency of the uses of the -ra and the -se 
forms in Spanish-American literature, based on a study of trans-: 
lations made for the Spanish edition of /nter-América. Current 
statements on the subject by Cuervo, Bello, and other grammarians 
Were questioned in the November issue by Francis B. Lemon of 
Rawlins, Wyoming. The latter’s discussion is based on a study of 
four of the recent Spanish dramatists, supplemented by an exami- 
nation of some of the works of three present-day Spanish novelists 
and of two Spanish-American writers. With most of Mr. Lemon’s 
statements the present writer is in accord, but he feels moved to take 
exception both to the underlying assumptions and to the conclusions 
expressed by Professor Dale. 

The article under consideration opens with the declaration: “The 
statement is generally made in grammars that in Spanish America 
the form of the imperfect subjunctive in -ra is more often used than 
the form in -se.”” This statement would seem to be the result 
of a vague impression rather than of a count of noses. An exami- 
nation of twenty-nine out of thirty-two grammars and beginning 
books published in the United States and Great Britain fails to reveal 
any such statement. Neither Ramsey’s Textbook of Modern Spanish 
nor Olmsted and Gordon’s Unabridged Grammar, of the larger ones, 
makes any reference to Spanish-America in this connection. There 
are three others, not accessible at the time of the examination, 
two of which, so far as memory serves, do not refer to the matter. 
Of works in Spanish, the Bello-Cuervo Grammar, except in Cuervo’s 
Nota, niim. 94, Cuervo’s Apuntaciones, two Colombian and two 
Mexican grammars, and one Chilean grammar do not consider the 
subject at all. R. Lenz, in his La Oracién y sus Partes, page 433, 
par. 280, makes some observations on the Chilean usage, and says 
that in certain sections the people use exclusively the -ra form, 
although the -se form is known. In the center of the country 
cultured people prefer in conversation, and many use exclusively, 
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the -ra form. He adds that some make frequent use of the form 
in -se, because, being rarer, they believe it more elegant. Hills and 
Ford’s Spanish Grammar makes the statement, without adducing 
proof, that the -ra form is the more frequently used in Spanish 
America, adding that there are some parts where its use is almost 
universal. In the revision of that work which bears the name of 
First Spanish Course a shorter statement is given in a note in the 
middle of page 137 that “the form in -ra is more common in Spanish 
America.” Shapiro’s 4 Beginner's Spanish Grammar, Appendix D, 
makes the same statement, apparently an echo of Hills and Ford. 
It can hardly be said with any exactness that there is an approximate 
unanimity of opinion on this subject in the grammars. 

The authority of the eminent scholars (Hills and Ford) who 
make the statement quoted is such as to lend great weight to their 
assertion and their known caution would lead us to believe that they 
have sufficient evidence to establish the fact, as no serious modifi- 
cation has been made in the original affirmation for which they stood 
sponsors. Whether they have at any time published their data 
bearing on the subject does not appear. Such an expression from 
them ‘would constitute a useful contribution to the facts in the case. 
A former colleague of mine brought up in Mexico has suggested 
that the -ra sound is phonetically easier to utter than the -se, and 
that this in itself might account for the more frequent use of that 
form in conversation and by uneducated people, whereas consider- 
ations of sound and literary taste may account for a larger use of the 
-se form by the educated groups. 

The choice of articles produced in translation in the issues of 
Inter-América has obvious disadvantages as a proof of Professor 
Dale’s assertion. The reader has neither the time nor the material 
with which to check up on the translation. The suggestions made 
as to the psychology of the translators are ingenious guesses, but 


1It is possible that these authors derived their statement from Cuervo’s 
Nota ntim. 94 to Bello’s Gramética Castellana. This note ends with these words: 
“En América (a lo menos en Colombia) es de raro uso la [forma] en -se en el 
habla ordinaria, y en lo escrito solo la emplean los que imitan adrede el lenguaje 
de libros espafioles.” This statement, so far as it implies a slavish copying 
of Spanish authors, seems unjust to a number of Cuervo’s notable countrymen 
and contemporaries, as well as to later writers who were living when Cuervo 
wrote. Men of scholarship and standing like S. Camacho Roldan, M. A. Caro, 
J. M. Marroquin, and Jorge Isaacs, who were marked by individuality and 
independence of mind, were beyond such criticism. 
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offer no objective basis for a discussion of their work. The trans- 
lators are said to belong to only two of the nationalities represented 
in Spanish America, and we do not know to what local influences 
or literary currents they have been subjected that might account 
for the remarkable disparity between their use of these forms and 
that of well-known writers whose works are accessible. No infor- 
mation is afforded as to whether these translators have any literary 
standing either in or out of Spanish America. Nor does it appear 
what bearing the number of words to a page has on such usage. 
In the absence of the original the only basis for discussion is the’ 
relative use shown by the actual number of instances occurring. 

The inferences drawn from the facts set forth seem much 
greater than these facts warrant. The assertion that the Spanish 
American does not feel the need of avoiding the recurrence of the -ra 
form, or the need of an alternation for the sake of variety, is not 
an inevitable inference. Much less do the facts adduced support 
the very large conclusion that the -se form is “obviously passing out 
of general use in Spanish America.” 

At the time this article came to hand, the present writer had 
on his desk a half-dozen volumes of Colombian books. An exami- 
nation of them did not yield any confirmation of Professor Dale’s 
conclusions. The first taken up consisted of two essays, one the 
introduction to Eugenio Diaz’s novel Manuela, the other an intro- 
duction to the poems of Gregorio Gutiérrez Gonzalez. Both were 
written by Dr. Salvador Camacho Roldan of Bogota. In the former 
the -se form only is used, three times in all; in the latter the -se form 
is used four times, the -ra five times. In an article by Dr. J. M. 
Marroquin on the historian Restrepo the -ra appears twenty-nine 
times, the -se form fifteen times. In an article on the statesman 
Robles, by Antonio José Iregui, the -ra form is used eleven times, 
the -se form eighteen times. In the introduction to the poems of 
Julio Arboleda, author of the epic Gonzalo de Oyon, which is by 
Miguel Antonio Caro, of whom Menéndez y Pelayo said that he was 
unsurpassed by any prose writer in America, the -ra form appears 
ten times, the -se form forty times. Lack of time has not permitted 
a continuation of the investigation among Colombian writers, but the 
facts are quite different from the generalization about the decay and 
speedy disappearance of the -se form. 

In order to secure a wider view of the situation, examination 
was made of some collections of Spanish-American stories. One of 
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the latest of these is Wilkins’ Antologia de Cuentos Americanos. It 
contains selections from twenty different writers, of whom seven 
were from Argentina, three from Mexico, two each from Cuba, 
Chile, and Uruguay, and one each from Costa Rica, Ecuador, Para- 
guay, and Peru. The total of uses of the -ra form was fifty-two, 
of which nineteen came from the Mexican writers; the total of the 
-se forms used was twenty-six, of which eight were employed by the 
Argentine writers, who used six of the -ra form. (The uses of the 
pluperfect subjunctive as well as of the imperfect subjunctive are 
counted.) The ratio in these twenty writers is just two to one. 

The Colombian writers named above may be considered as of the 
scholarly type and of an older generation. Those named in the 
Antologia were born at dates ranging from 1832 to 1895. Among 
them are such well-known names as those of Ricardo Palma, Amado 
Nervo, and Manuel Ugarte. The result is not essentially different 
in either case. 

An inspection of Coester’s Cuentos de la América Espaiiola shows 
that fourteen writers are represented, of whom Argentine, Peru, and 
Venezuela furnished two each, Chile three, Cuba, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Puerto Rico, Uruguay, and Costa Rica one each. Thirty-three in- 
stances of the -ra form appear, of which nineteen are in the Chilean 
writers. Nineteen instances of the -se form appear, of which seven are 
in the Chilean selections. The proportions are 63 per cent and 36 per 
cent, which is less than twice as many for the -ra form. 

An examination of Turrell’s Spanish-American Short Stories was 
also made. In this, five writers were represented, 1.e., two from Argen- 
tina, one each from Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela. There were found 
thirty-one uses of the -ra form and twenty of the -se. Of the former, 
thirteen appear in the Mexican writer, and fifteen in the two Argen- 
tinians. Of the latter, seventeen are found in the Mexican writer. 
Thus we have 60 per cent of the -ra form to 39 per cent of the -se form. 

The present writer had occasion to follow the books named by 
the articlé on La Literatura Colombiana by Antonio Gomez Restrepo 
in the Revue Hispanique for 1918, p. 79. There are in it thirty-six 
instances of the use of the -ra form and nineteen of the -se form. 

Hence it seems that Professor Dale’s conclusions need a better 
foundation than he has provided for them. 


MaALBONE WatTSON GRAHAM 
UNIversItTy oF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The Linguistic Society of America held its Second Annual Meeting, 
the first since the Foundation Meeting, at the University of Chicago and 
Cornell University during the last days of December, 1925. This unusual 
holding of the meeting in two places was the result of a desire to co-operate 
with other societies: for at Chicago the Modern Language Association 
was holding its sessions on December 29-31, and the American Philological 
Association was meeting at Cornell on the same days. The Linguistic 
Society accordingly met at Chicago on December 28 and 29, holding a 
joint meeting with the Modern Language Association on the evening of 
December 29; it met at Cornell for a joint session with the Philological 
Association on the afternoon of December 31. Record of the attendance of 
sixty-five members was secured, of whom three were present both at 
Chicago and at Ithaca. 

The reports of the year’s work showed that the Society had secured 
323 members, besides a number of library subscriptions and exchanges 
for the publications; it had established a quarterly journal, Language, of 
which the fourth issue was then in the mails; it had established a series of 
Language Monographs, of which the first had been printed abroad and was 
about to be distributed as a publication of 1925. These publications amounted 
to 162 pages of journal and 48 pages of monograph, an amount which it is 
confidently expected will be doubled or tripled in 1926. Naturally, in the 
first year, there was difficulty in making business arrangements speedily 
and in securing copy for immediate publication. At least two monographs 
have already been accepted for the publications of 1926, and the March issue 
of Language will contain in the neighborhood of 100 pages. Among the 
papers that will appear there, and in later issues, will be many of the com- 
munications presented at the recent meeting. 

These communications were of the greatest variety and of unusual interest, 
as was evidenced by the lively discussion after their reading, as well as by 
the faithful attendance at the sessions, even when they lasted until within a 
few minutes of the luncheon or dinner hour. No better commentary on the 
breadth of interest among linguistic scholars in America can be given than 
the list of the speakers and their subjects: 

Professor O. F. Emerson, Western Reserve University, “Associational Changes 
in English as Affecting the Case Relations.” * 

Professor Edward Prokosch, Bryn Mawr College, “The Phonetic Drift of 
the Germanic Vowel System.” 

Professor Robert J. Kellogg, Ottawa University (Ottawa, Kansas), “Was 
there a Helleno-Asianic Group of Indo-European Languages?” 
Professor Edward Sapir, University of Chicago, “A Comparative Study of 

Athabascan Phonology.” 
Professor E. C. Hills, University of California, “The History of the Forms 
of Spanish Patronymics in —s.” 
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Professor E. H. Sturtevant, Yale University, “Some Possibe Hittite Contri- 
butions to Indo-European Comparative Grammar.” 

Professor Leonard Bloomfield, Ohio State University, “A Set of Postulates for 
the Science of Language.” 

Professor G. M. Bolling, Ohio State University, “Specimen of a Homeric 
Grammar : the Inflection of the i-Stems.” 

Dr. Thomas F. Cummings, Biblical Institute (New York City), “An Evaluation 
of the International Phonetic Association’s Alphabet and of ‘Standard 
English.’ ” 

Dr. A. R. Nykl, of Evanston, Illinois, “The Vigesimal System of Counting 
in Asia, Europe, and America.” 

Professor Samuel Kroesch, University of Minnesota, “Analogy as a Factor 
in Semantic Change.” 

Professor E. K. Maxfield, Washington and Jefferson College, “Suggestions 
as to the Quaker Use of Thee in the Nominative and Possessive 
Cases.” 

Professor H. H. Vaughan, University of California, “Italian Dialects in the 
United States.” 

Professor Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, “The Textual Criti- 
cism of Inscriptions.” 

Professor Mark H. Liddell, Purdue University, “Stress Pronunciation in 
Latin.” 

Professor J. F. Mountford, Cornell University, “Some Neglected Evidence 
Bearing on the Ictus Metricus in Latin Verse.” 

Professor Franklin Edgerton, University of Pennsylvania, “The Accusative 
Singular Ending of Indo-European.” 

Professor Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, “The Inscription of 
Duenos.” 

Professor E. H. Sturtevant, Yale University, “Concerning the Influence of 
Greek on Vulgar Latin.” 

Besides these papers, there was a Round Table on “Problems in the 
Notations of Reconstructed Forms,” led by Professor Carl D. Buck, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which evoked a lively and lengthy discussion. The 
Presidential Address of Professor Hermann Collitz, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was on “World Languages”; he advocated the use of English, 
French and German for international purposes, and believed that ultimately 
natural selection might decide in favor of one or another of the three; he 
had no objection to Latin also, which should be given a fair chance in the 
field, but he did not believe in the utility or practicability of “artificial” 
languages. 

Nine more papers, on equally varied themes, were presented by title. 
It would be impossible to review the papers here, but we may speak of the 
one paper on a specifically’ Spanish topic, that of Professor Hills, who 
convincingly interpreted the-s of Spanish patronymics as from Latin geni- 
tive forms ending in -itii or -icti, and not as from the Gothic genetive -s; 
he quoted manuscript authority for the Latin and for the intermediate 
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stages. Unfortunately, Professor Hills was detained at home by illness, 
and his paper was read by a colleague. 

The officers of the Linguistic Society for 1926 were elected as follows: 
President, Professor Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University; Vice- 
President, Professor O. F. Emerson, Western Reserve University; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Professor Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania; E-recu- 
tive Committee: the preceding, and Professor Edgar H. Sturtevant, ‘Yale 
University; Professor Edward Sapir, University of Chicago; Professor 
Leonard Bloomfield, Ohio State University. Committee on Publications: 
Chairman and Editor, Professor G. M. Bolling, Ohio State University; to 
serve through 1926, Professor Samuel Moore, University of Michigan; 
to serve through 1927, Professor D. B. Shuwmay, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; to serve through 1928, Professor A. M. Espinosa, Stanford University. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held in Christmas week 1926, 
at Harvard University, where the Modern Language Association and the 
American Philological Association, as well as other organizations, will be 
meeting. In this way no division of forces will be produced, but each meet- 
ing will reinforce the other, and the members of the Linguistic Society look 
forward to another equally successful meeting at that time. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Spanish Language Group (Spanish 1) 


The group met at 2 p.m. on Thursday, December 31, 1925, in Classics 
Building 18, University of Chicago. Professor Hayward Keniston of the 
University of Chicago was chairman. The program dealt primarily with the 
language of the sixteenth century. The following papers were presented : 

1. The “Modernization” of the Cifar of 1512. Professor C. P. Wagner, 
University of Michigan. ’ 

2. The Use of Adjectives by the Spanish Mystics. Professor Wilfred A. 
Beardsley, Goucher College. 

3. The Language of Juan de Luna’s Continuation of Lasarillo de Tormes. 
Professor E. R. Sims, University of Texas. 

Professor Wagner discussed the relations of the manuscripts of the Cifar 
to each other and to the first printed edition, emphasizing the value of a study 
of variants and of errors and omissions not only to determine the relations 
of the various manuscripts and editions, but as showing linguistic changes— 
in this case from the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, represented 
respectively by ms. “M,” ms. “P,” in the princeps, “S.” 

Professor Beardsley, in discussing the question of preposition and post- 
position of adjectives as part of his paper on the use of adjectives by the 
Spanish mystics, showed that about twice as many adjectives vary in position 
as are fixed, and that in general preposition indicates subjectivity, sentiment, 
indefiniteness, while postposition indicates definiteness, practicality, and, es- 
pecially, emphasis. His paper closed with suggestions for a number of studies 
that might profitably be undertaken in related fields. 
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Professor Sims spoke of Luna as a purist in language, mentioning his 
Spanish grammar, published in London in 1623. He then discussed the 
language of Luna's continuation of the Lasarillo, particularly as regards the 
use of Aragonese peculiarities, the employment of the two forms of the past 
subjunctive in conditional sentences, the distinction in use of por que and 
para que, etc. 

Among those who participated in the discussion of the various papers were 
Messrs. Hills, Marden, House, Wagner, Keniston, Hespelt, Fichter, and 
Fraker. 

Following the announced program, the chairman then asked for reports 
on work now being done in the field and suggestions of opportunities for 
further work. Mr. Hills reported a study under way under his direction 
on the -se and -ra subjunctives; Mr. Crawford, a study of the sibilants in 
sixteenth century Spanish. Mr. Nykl spoke on a possible etymology for 
picaro. Sr. Solalinde announced the preparation in Madrid of a glosario 
of sixteenth—seventeenth century Spainsh. Mr. Keniston urged detailed studies 
on minor points as a basis for later definitive studies of important matters. 
Mr. Marden stressed the value of a study of sixteenth century Spanish in 
connection with Spanish-American dialects, which represent, not Andalusian 
Spanish as often said, but general Spanish of the sixteenth century. All the 
speakers urged co-operative studies in the various fields. 

About 75 persons attended. The subject for next year was left to the 
new officers, who were unanimously elected as follows: Chairman, Professor 
J. D. M. Ford, Harvard University; Secretary, Professor W. A. Beardsley, 
Goucher College. The meeting adjourned at 4 o'clock. 


Henry Grattan DoyLe 
Secretary 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE SPANISH ACADEMY 


Don Antonio Maura, former Spanish Premier and for many years 
President of the Royal Spanish Academy (Real Academia Espafiola de la 
Lengua) died in Madrid last December. 

The man who succeeds him as President of the Royal Spanish Academy 
is one well knowm to teachers and students of Spanish throughout the world, 
Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal, the greatest living Romance philologist, the 
author of La Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, Manual de gramética histérica 
espanola, Cantar de mio Cid, Los origenes del Espanol, Poesia Juglaresca y 
Juglares, El Rey Rodrigo en la literatura, and over a hundred more important 
books, pamphlets, and articles on various aspects of Romance linguistics and 
literature. The election of Menéndez Pidal to the presidency of the Royal 
Spanish Academy is a source of great satisfaction and joy to scholars from 
all parts of the world. It is a sign that, in Spain at least, the great and 
influential institutions of learning and culture will have as their leaders and 
directors men who are not only of national but of international fame. ;Que viva 
muchos anos para la ciencia Don Ramén Menéndes Pidal! 
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PAN-AMERICAN MUSIC 


Frequent inquiries concerning Spanish-American music suggest that some 
of our members may be interested in this program recently given at the 
Pan-American Union in Washington : 


PAN-AMERICAN PROGRAM 


, 


PIANO 
“Sonata” (Allegro Movement ) Athos Palma, Argentina 
“Cantabrica” Arturo Trigueros, Argentina 
FRANCES GUTELIUS 
VIOLIN 
“Afioranza” (Homesickness ) Luis A. Calvo, Colombia 
j-— “Mi Viejo Amor” (My Old Love) Alfonso Oteo, Mexico 


ARSENIO RALON 
Baritone SOL! 


; L. Couplet “La Mufieca de Paris” (The Parisian Doll) 

Sanches de Fuentes, Cuba 

Criollo-Bolero “Yo Quisiera” (I Desire) Jorge Anckermann, Cuba 
Hartan RANDALL 
PIANO 

“Tropical Dance” Justin Elie, Haiti 
“Barcarolle” Ricardo Castro, Mexico 
“Chant d’Amour” Ricardo Castro, Mexico 


CAROLINE BENDER 
Viotin Duet 
“La Bella Cubana” José White 
HELEN BELT AND ARSENIO RALON 


. Cuba 


PIANO 
“Aurora” Carlos Dugana, Colombia 
“Danza Gazela” Luis A. Calvo, Colombia 
“Ay-Ay-Ay” (Canto) Peres Freire, Chile 
EstHEr Tinoco (Colombian pianist) 
VIOLIN 
“Capricho” Arsenio Ralon, Guatemala 


“El Mishito” (Variations based on Mayan Indian Theme) Central America 
ARSENIO RALON 
VoIcE AND VIOLIN 
“Amapola” Lacalle, Mexico 
“Ollanta” (Ancient Incan) J. Valle-Riestra, Peru 
Messrs. RANDALL AND RALON 


The Pan-American Union often receives requests for information that 
it cannot supply. Miss Brainerd, chief of the division of education, thinks 
that there may be members of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish who could prepare articles on the following topics. The papers would 
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be printed and made available for both the readers of Hispania and the 
inquirers at the Pan-American Union. 

Spanish and Spanish-American victrola records 

Postcards and other realia, what they are and where obtained 

A list of plays in Spanish suitable for amateur and school production 

Spanish and Spanish-American music 

Bookstores in the United States carrying Spanish and Spanish-American 

books and periodicals 

Information on these topics should be sent to Miss Heloise Brainerd, 

Pan-American Union, Washington, D.C. 


A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR HILLS 


To the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, at Columbus, Ohio: 

I have come to believe that the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish is the most helpful and efficient organization of the teachers of a 
modern foreign language that we have in America. And in general excellence 
Hispania is unique as the medium of expression of the teachers of a single 
foreign language. In this respect it has no equal in America. 

The foreign languages are under fire in the public schools, and it behooves 
us to do everything in our power to make the teaching of foreign languages 
more efficient and their study more useful. 

There is no magic cure for our ills. It is only by persistently thorough 
work, done with enthusiasm and intelligence, that we can approach the desired 
goal. 

There is no question that a frank discussion of the situation, held at the 
meetings of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and published 
in Hispania, is of real service. That is one of the reasons that make me a 
true believer in our Association. The modern language study will, also, be 
of inestimable value, and the teachers of Spanish must not fail to do their 
part in this important movement. 

This is the first time in many years that I have failed to attend the annual 
meeting of our Association. I am sorry, and my absence is due to causes 
over which I have no control. I hope you will have a pleasant and useful 
meeting. 

As ever yours, 
E. C. Hitts 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
DecemsBer 24, 1925 











NOTES AND NEWS 
CHAPTER NEWS 


Los ANGELES CHapter. The fall meeting of the Chapter was held on Satur- 
day, October 31, at the Belmont High School, Los Angeles. After the business 
session was concluded the following program was presented: Address, “Gabriela 
Mistral,” by Professor Antonio Heras, University of Southern California; 
Spanish playlet, Los Angeles High School Girls; “Mexican Mementoes,” 
Miss Genevieve Johnson, Junior College, Fullerton, California; address by 
Mr. George W. Sheild, Acting Supervisor of Modern Languages, Los 
Angeles, California. Following the program a lunch was served in the 
school cafeteria. 

The December meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter was held during 
Institute Week, on Thursday morning, December 17. After a short business 
meeting, there followed a delightful address by Mrs. G. Adams-Fisher, of 
Manual Arts High School, on “Glimpses of Spain.” Mrs. Fisher has recentiy 
returned from an extended visit in Spain, where she soon became known 
as the little white-haired woman who saw all there was to be seen, and she 
gave her audience many unusual glimpses into Spanish life and customs. 
An account of the fiestas in honor of Juan Valera and her visits with 
some of the celebrities of Spain was most interesting. After her address, 
an announcement of a trip to Spain next summer by “the Californians,” 
Professor R. E. Schulz, of the University of Southern California, and 
Miss Kathleen Loly, of Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California, was 
made. 

Co_tumsus CuHapter. On Saturday evening, November 11, 1925, the 
Columbus Chapter held the first meeting of the year at the Bronze Lantern 
Tearoom, where dinner was served to the members. Votes were taken upon 
various matters pertaining to the election of delegates to the National Meeting 
of the Association, to be held in Columbus shortly after Christmas. Following 
this, Mr. Glenn R. Barr, of the Department of Spanish, Ohio State University, 
gave an interesting relation of customs, economic conditions, and oppor- 
tunities as he found them during a recent trip to South America. His 
address was illustrated with a number of curios and realia which he had 
collected. 

Old members of the Chapter enjoyed the reunion and the opportunity 
to meet the new members of the Chapter during the social hour which 
followed. 


San Joaguin Cuapter. This Chapter held the first meeting of the school 
year ot 1925-26 at a banquet in the Hotel Fresno, Fresno, California, 
November 20, 1925. After the installation of the new president, Mrs. Elide P. 
Eames, a secretary, Miss Emma Schray, was elected. The Constitution 
was amended, enlarging the executive committee from three to five mem- 
bers. The following program was then rendered by the Fresno High School 
students: I. Canciones Mexicanas: La Ausencia, Espina Quiéreme Mucho, Oteo; 
II. Danza Espaiola; 111. Caperucita Roja (reading by student). 
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Mr. C. Scott Williams, from Hollywood High School, delivered the address 
of the evening in Spanish, “Los Conquistadores.” Mr. Williams came as a 
delegate from the Los Angeles Chapter and at a called meeting of the 
Executive Committee a resolution of appreciation was ordered sent to both 
Mr. Williams and the Los Angeles Chapter. 

Arizona Cuapter. The Arizona Chapter of the A.A.T.S. met in the 
High School Cafeteria on the evening of November 21, during the session 
of the southern section of the State Teachers’ Association meeting. An 
excellent program was enjoyed, the feature of the evening being a talk on 
his native land, Chile, by Sefor José Arévalo, of the University of Arizona. 
Officers for the coming year were nominated and later elected. President, 
Miss Anita C. Post; Vice-President, Mrs. I. W. Douglass; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Campbell, Phoenix; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Phebe M. Bogan, Tucson. 





GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


On November 14, 1925, at the University of Southern California, the 
installation of Eta Chapter of Sigma Delta Pi, National Spanish Honor 
Society, took place. A formal initiation of members was followed by a 
banquet. The charter members of the organization are: Eva Avilés, 
Leonora Brown, Emily Huntsman, Gretchen Koehler, Shirley Latimer, 
Dorcas Turner, Ruth Voth, and Ruth Witzig. The two initiates of 
November 14 are Sarah Fox and Elizabeth Jackson. 

Sigma Delta Pi has for its purpose the stimulation of interest in Spanish 
literature and ideals. Only those students who have never received less 
than a “B” may become members. This national honor Spanish fraternity 
has the endorsement of a strong Spanish department at the State University 
and expects to become both successful and helpful. 

At the annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers 
of the Middle States and Maryland, held at Columbia University on Novem- 
ber 25, 1025, the following officers were elected for the year 1925-26: President, 
Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; First Vice-President, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of 
Modern Languages in the High Schools, New York City; Second Vice- 
President, Mr. Robert D. Cole, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Elsie I. Jamison, Kensington High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Representative to National Federation, Professor 
Wilfred Atwood Beardsley, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The students of the Spanish Department of the Ball High School of 
Galveston, Texas, gave a representation of Martinez Sierra’s play, El Palacio 
Triste, in April, 1925. The play was well received, especially by the many 
Spanish-speaking persons in the audience, to whom the poetic beauty of the 
lines was very appealing. The scenery, costumes, and Spanish songs were 
all quaintly suggestive of past days. The play was directed by Miss Anna M. 
Lister, and the music by Miss Miriam Spratt of the Department of Spanish. 
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The La Prensa prize of $500, of Group IV, for an essay or thesis suitable 
for a Doctor's degree, has been awarded to Hymen Alpern, Professor of Spanish 
in the James Monroe High School of New York City, for his essay entitled 
“La Tragedia por los Celos,” and is a critical edition based chiefly on a unique 
seventeenth century sue/ta now in the possession of Dean Earle Babcock of 
New York University. Doctor Alpern was guided and directed in his work by 
the well-known Hispanist, Professor Harry C. Heaton, formerly president of 
the Instituto de las Espanas. The work is being published by Honore Champion 
of Paris. Dr. Alpern was for three years secretary of the New York Chapter 
of the A.A.T.S. and was the first secretary-treasurer of the Instituto de las 
Espanias. 

SELEN, New Mexico. The Spanish section of the New Mexico Teachers’ 
Association met during the convention of the New Mexico Educational 
Association at Belen. 

Mrs. H. H. Vincent of the New Mexico State Teachers’ College and 
Vice-Chairman of the Association, presided in the absence of Professor 
Adlai Feather of the State A. and M .College, who is at present in Europe. 
The following program was given: 

“Aims and Ideals of the Teacher of Spanish in the Southwest,” Mrs. Caro- 
lyn S. Bell, Belen High School; “A Summer at the University of Mexico,” 
Miss Irene Wickland, Albuquerque High School; “The Work of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study,” Miss H. M. Evers, University of Texas. This was 
followed by a round table discussion and the election of officers for the coming 
year. Mrs. Martinita Castillo was elected chairman; Mrs. Eleanor Douglass 
Robson of Las Cruces, vice-chairman; Mrs. Carol F. Johnson of Tularosa, 
secretary. 

A committee was appointed by the chairman to investigate the particular 
idioms and colloquial expressions used by the Spanish-speaking population 
of New Mexico, and to have printed copies of the report available for distribu- 
tion at the 1926 meeting. 

The Bulletin of the South Dakota Association of Modern Language 
Teachers, which is published bi-monthly, is a spicy little newsy paper and 
carries the greetings, news notes, Association Program, and editorials to 
the members. Such an effort is to be commended and is worth the emu- 
lation of other associations of teachers. 

Senor don Rafael Ramirez de Arrellano, Professor of Spanish in the 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, is spending his Sabbatical year at 
Seville, Spain, where in the Archivo de las Indias he is gathering materials 
from the documents regarding the history of Puerto Rico. Just at present 
he is in Madrid, where, in the Centro de Estudios Historicos, he is working 
on phonetics under the direction of Sefor Navarro Tomas. 

Mr. Edwin B. Place, who is an instructor in the Department of Romance 
Languages of the University of Colorado, is also enjoying his year’s leave 
in Europe and is at present in Madrid pursuing his literary studies of the 
novelists of the “Siglo de Oro.” 

The autumn course for foreigners, organized by the Centro de Estudios 
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Historicos de Madrid. has enrolled forty students, and of these twenty- 
seven are norteamericanos. On Monday, October 26, in Room 305, Schermer- 
horn, Columbia University, D. Antonio Gonzalez de la Pefia delivered a lecture 
in Spanish on “La Pintura de Velasquez, Reflejo de su Vida,” being a popular 
and sympathetic appreciation of the Spanish master presented in an informal 
manner. The Centro announces the new courses for the Summer Session in a 
Bulletin to appear soon. These courses increase in popularity among teachers 
of Spanish each year, and many teachers expect to attend them this year. 

La Prensa, of New York City, announces a repetition of the prizes offered 
last year for the school year ending April 1, 1926. 

Miss Benecia Batione, former president of the Denver Chapter of the 
A.A.T.S. and a teacher in the Denver public schools, is now on the teaching 
staff of the University of Denver. 

A Spanish paper, Rojo y Oro, published by the pupils of the James 
Monroe High School, the Bronx, New York City, is a creditable effort. 
There are a number of interesting articles written by the pupils in the four- 
page paper and a Spanish-English vocabulary on the last page. 

The University of Berlin offers special courses this summer for American 
students, especially in Portuguese and Spanish. Many of the courses are 
conducted in English and a special rate is offered for the six-weeks’ term. 
The North German Lloyd will be glad to furnish information. 


Puese M. BoGan 
Tucson HicuH ScHooL 


Tucson, ARIZONA 
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Spanische Kultur und Sitte des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts: Eine Einfiihurung 
in die Bliitezeit der Spanischen Literatur und Kunst, von Ludwig 
Pfandl. Kempten, 1924, XV, 288 pages. 

This important book is intended for the general public rather than the 
specialist, and presents a vivid picture of Spanish literature and culture in 
a very attractive form. Dr. Pfandl has, as usual, clothed his material with 
charm, and as his style has both color and lucidity, the reader finds difficulty 
in putting the book down. 

The narrative begins with a strikingly encomiastic presentation of 
Philip II; then follow chapters dealing with the historical background, with 
social and religious institutions (the Inquisition), with the culture, the arts, 
and the literature of Spain during the reign of the house of Hapsburg. 
Especially noteworthy are the portions dealing with the life of society (pp. 
43 ff.), faith, superstition, and ethics (pp. 81 ff.), authors and printers 
(pp. 120 ff.), and miscellaneous customs (pp. 134 ff.). 

A book of such vast scope can be founded only on wide reading in the 
period considered; consequently the erudition and scholarship of the author 
present an unusual range of carefully selected sources and authorities. Per- 
haps the highly sympathetic portrait of Philip II will arouse some protests 
among the numerous historians who attribute to his character and methods 
of governing his vast domain many of the ills which subsequently befell his 
people. I know of no one more difficult to judge than this reticent monarch. 
He had certain simple qualities which endeared him to those about his person. 
Of his sincerity and good will there can, generally speaking, be no doubt; 
but of his inability to expedite his complex administrative business there can 
be no doubt either. Everyone who has toiled in the historical archives at 
Simancas and seen the thousands of sheets laboriously covered or annotated 
by the King’s own hand has been forced to conclude that little or nothing 
can be accomplished by a single individual personally involved in such a mass 
of documents. C’est le comble de la paperasserie, in which there is frequently 
no light, and often very little discrimination between vastly important matter 
and wholly insignificant details. With the kindliest interpretation of Philip's 
desire to do the right the fact remains that his methods showed neither 
flexibilty, vision, nor that wise gift in apportioning the duties and exigencies 
of office among subordinates who could have disposed of all minor matters. 

In the final chapter Dr. Pfandl characterizes the Spanish soul manifested 
in the national character as a Doppelgesicht of idealism and realism. This 
opinion already brought out in the author's history of Spanish literature! 
seems a trifle artificial, and makes the interpretation of not a few masterpieces, 
as belonging to one or the other category, rather forced. But this point of 
view corresponds with Dr. Pfandl’s enthusiasm and the love he bears his 
subject; it enables him to give at times an original and striking characteriza- 
tion of writers or their works. 


1Cf. review in Modern Language Notes, December, 1924. 
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The volume is a beautiful specimen of book-making, in large and clear 
type, and contains numerous pictures. Among them are portraits, historical 
subjects, and some which illustrate Spanish customs. Not all are happy 
selections nor of the same artistic or educational value. It. is difficult to 
understand why so many pictures by El Greco have been included; their 
reproduction is too often cheerless in tone and stodgy in effect, nor can they 
mean much to the general reader. We could well spare the pictures opposite 
page 216 (the Virgin Mary), page 224 (both the Immaculate Conception and 
Saint Francis), page 240 (Saint Francis and the Mater Dolorosa), page 248 
(St. Bruno), all of which seem to me endurable at best in a comprehensive 
book on the history of painting and sculpture. 

Of the manuscript reproduced opposite page 256 only the signature is by 
Cervantes. In Pérez Pastor, Documentos Cervantinos, Vol. I, prol., we read: 
“se reproduce el principio de la informacion (doc. 19) porque en ella hace el 
autor del Quijote explicita confesion de que es natural de Alcalé de Henares.” 
Cervantes’ signature makes the document de una autenticidad irreprochable 
(p. 244). Pérez Pastor, of course, does not imply that the document is an 
autograph: the writing is in the typical notary’s hand to be found in so many 
of these documents; the wording and the contents are in the stereotyped 
form of all such pedimientos. Furthermore, a comparison of this ugly notary 
style with the few authentic holographs of Cervantes, such as the letter to 
Philip II, dated November 17, 1594, or the famous message written on 
March 26, 1616,? to the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, D. Bernardo Sandoval 
y Rojas, will reveal the vast difference between the hand of a public official 
and that of Spain's foremost writer. 





Viaje por Espafia y Portugal en los afios 1494 y 1495; version del Latin, 
noticia preliminar y notas por Julio Puyol. Madrid, 1924, 192 pages. 

In 1920 Dr. Pfandl published in the Revue Hispanique an Itinerarium 
Hispanicum, this being a portion of a larger book of travel by one Hierony- 
mus Monetarius, the latinized name of H. Miinzer. This latin narrative, 
written in a readable and amusing style, was welcomed with pleasure by a 
number of scholars, and its many details of great interest have led Sr. Puyol 
to give us a fascinating and valuable translation, thus making Miinzer acces- 
sible to all readers of Spanish literature and history. Farinelli, the noted 
Italian scholar, has pronounced this account the most interesting record of 
any journey made through Spain during the middle ages, and no student of 
Spanish history and customs should fail to read it. 

Miinzer entered Spain from the northeast and saw the chief places of 
his time, among them Barcelona and Monserrat, Valencia, Almeria, Granada, 
Malaga, Sevilla, something of Portugal, then Santiago, Salamanca, Toledo, 
Madrid and Zaragoza. Some of his observations are naive, not to say childish, 


* The first is reproduced in Nararrete, Vida de Cervantes, end of volume; also in 
Rivadeneyra’s Obras completas de Cervantes, I (Madrid 1863), end of volume; the second 
in Cejador’s Historia de ia lengua y literatura, etc., Vol. II], p. 240, and in Watts’ 
translation of Don Qiixrote, Vol. V, Appendix (edit. London, 1888). 
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but to that fact we also owe details of history and culture which give a 
minute picture of his day. Among the astonishing lacunae is the failure to 
mention either Columbus or his discoveries, which one naturally supposes 
Munzer would have heard discussed in Seville. Sr. Puyol’s preface, written 
with warmth and understanding, forms a scholarly introduction to this 
important publication, and his translation has all the charm of an original 
narrative, 





Don Luis de Géngora y Argote, biografia y estudio critico por Miguel de 

Artigas; obra premiada por la Real Academia Espanola, Madrid, 1925. 

487 pages. 

Readers of modern Spanish poetry, who make a careful comparison of 
the new with the older arts, are frequently astonished to learn that many a 
trick of the trade was already well known to masters of the long ago. Thus 
the poetry of Don Luis de Goéngora is being read more and more; and such 
a leader of our own time as Rubén Dario, among others, wrote of him in 
high praise, believing that Gongora’s freedom and novelty of diction would 
serve to lead the language of verse into new and untried fields. It is, there- 
fore, with pleasure that one finds among recent Spanish publications this 
excellent biography of the famous Cordoban by Miguel Artigas, the scholarly 
and erudite curator of Menéndez y Pelayo’s library at Santander. 

The work gives an admirable picture of the man, presents clearly the 
growth of his great poetic gifts and the various phases of his art. However 
difficult some of the writings of Géngora must ever remain, and however much 
ultra-moderns may mark with their approbation such verse of his as is 
plainly characterized by obscurity, his entire works can henceforth be read 
more understandingly in the light of Sr. Artigas’s careful narrative. This 
is due especially to the fact that the author has been able to introduce into his 
biography much new material which he obtained in various archives and 
private libraries, notably in the unusual collection at his disposal in the 
Menéndez y Pelayo library. 

Sr. Artigas indulges in occasional theories regarding the activities or 
whereabouts of his protagonist, but he is never injudicious in his methods, and 
as a rule justifies his conclusions by means of documents and facts. One is 
moved, after reading this biography, to return to the works of Géngora and 
reread in a new light the many beautiful poems of this remarkable genius. 
His technical excellence, his lyrical power, his music, his ability to fit the 
language to the sentiments and ideas, strike One anew. Azorin, a latter day 
admirer of Géngora, has called attention to one of his finest sonnets: 

Descaminado, enfermo, peregrino, 
En tenebrosa noche, con pie incierto, 
La confusi6n pisando del desierto, 
Voces en vano did, pasos sin tino. 
Repetido latir, si no vecino, 
Distinto oy6é de can siempre despierto, 
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Y en pastoral albergue mal cubierto 
Piedad halléd, si no hallé camino. 
Salié el sol, y entre armifios escondida, 
Sofiolienta beldad con dulce safia 
Salte6 al no bien sano passagero. 
Pagara el hospedaje con la vida; 
Mas le valiera errar en la montana, 
Que morir de la suerte que yo muero, 


Possibly Senor Artigas may feel actuated to give us a critical edition 


of the poetical works of Gongora, and so create a lasting monument to his 
country’s literature. 





Historia de la Literatura espafiola, por Juan Hurtado y J. de la Serna, y 
Angel Gonzalez Palencia, segunda edicion, XVI, 1127 pages, Madrid, 
1925. 

This is the most complete history of Spanish literature in a single volume. 
The second edition of this noteworthy piece of scholarship is very welcome. 
The changes which have been made are as a rule judicious, and take into 
consideration the criticisms made of the first version. An occasional clarifying 
paragraph has been added, as for example, that on p. 80, which explains the 
mester de clerecia before introducing the reader to its best examples. A 
number of new matters are brought in by brief statements giving the reasons 
for specific designations, terminologies, schools of verse, etc. Some presenta- 
tions have been largely rewritten, as for example, the Celestina, and greatly 
add to the accuracy of the book. Specific dates of the first appearance 
of certain books are now given for greater precision, a matter especially 
helpful to foreign students new to the field, although they are not always so 
necessary for those who claim Spanish literature for their own. Books and 
articles printed since 1921 have been taken into consideration and related 
material brought up to date, cross-references are more complete, and the new 
system of numbering all the paragraphs consecutively from the beginning to 
the end is a great help to the teacher; it simplifies his task of comparative 
study on numerous occasions. The revised presentation of the mystics and 
ascetics, to which the authors refer in the preface, is an example of the 
improvement made over the earlier wording and is especially commendable 
for its completeness and lucidity. 

Features of this book especially helpful in the classroom are the small 
cuadros sinépticos at the beginning of every type or epoch, for example, 
“literatura castellana, siglos xii y xiii,” “literatura hispano-ardbiga,” and the 
numerous chronological lists of important events which throw light on the 
history and progress of the literature. The bibliography is, with some excep- 
tions, very satisfactory as a working basis, although in a few cases certain 
titles might be added and others could readily be omitted. 

A work of such extensive proportions is naturally not equally satisfactory 

* throughout, and the judgment of the authors will doubtless continue to 
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make a few additions or revisions. Thus, such a note as that referring to 
Professor Wiener’s assertion that the Germania of Tacitus is a forgery 
(p. 68) had better be omitted. Professor Wiener’s conclusions have not been 
accepted by the most competent classical authorities because his etymologies 
are often erratic and unconvincing. 

Famous authors whose works are well known and on whom there are 
critical books in every library can be succinctly presented and should be 
limited to naked facts. Cervantes is a case in point: wherever not sufficiently 
substantiated theories have been advanced by modern critics regarding his 
biography, or concerning works attributed to his pen, wherever unconvincing 
literary sources of his writings have been suggested, together with the 
capricious interpretation of so-called hidden meanings of his masterpiece, 
Don Quixote, the presentation of these matters in a general history is out of 
place, and the bibliography should suffice to direct the student to these ques- 
tions. In connection with Avellaneda it would be enough to state that no 
one has discovered his identity, and to let the student go to the chief investi- 
gations in this matter. Paragraph 372 bis, called “Cervantes and Shakespeare,” 
is new, and a few bibliographical titles dealing especially with the Cardenio 
ought to be added. The Knight of the Burning Pestle is now generally 
attributed to Beaumont alone, and the authorship of the Double Falsehood 
(Cardenio plot?) is not easily determined. Some titles in the enormous 
Cervantes bibliography are valueless and should be omitted. 

An example of an author who ought to be more thoroughly treated is 
Gracian (pp. 774-777). Gracian is one of the great intellects of the seven- 
teenth century, not only of Spain but of Europe, and his work deserves detailed 
presentation because literary historians as a rule avoid him on account of his 
many great difficulties of style and expression. A study of his sources still 
remains to be made. His manner, embracing all that was good and bad in 
his time, has been unfairly condemned because it is often marked by poor 
taste, for example, in the too frequent use of similicadencia (tantos y tontos, 
cosa y casa, malicia y milicia), in the abuse of culto and conceptismo features, 
to say nothing of his unusual vocabulary. His great masterpiece, El] Criticén, 
is probably one of the meatiest books in Spanish; it is not only a great 
document in philosophy and the history of Spanish culture, but a highly 
important work, as is every book of Gracian’s, in the study of Spanish syntax 
and vocabulary. Perhaps the real drawback to popularizing Gracian lies in 
the fact that his profound and inflexible thought processes appeal chiefly to 
the intellect, almost never to the heart. To Gracian man is a pitiful creature, 
and under the microscope his character does not appear a thing of beauty. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this cynicism, this pessimistic outlook on life and 
man’s activities, the message of Gracian is a heartening one. He makes clear 
that the most commendable course of life, at best one of toil, and sorrow- 
laden, leads through courage, hard work, and virtue to the blessed Isle of 
Immortality. Paragraph 775, 1. 18, should make plain that part one of El 
Criticén consists of la primavera de la mites y el estio de la juventud. 

The bibliography (p. 779) should add: Gracién by Aubrey F. G. Bell, 
Oxford University Press, 1921. 
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As regards the very recent periods of Spanish literature, this history is 


the most satisfactory in its brief characterizations of writers and their works; 
in this sense it is superior to that of Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 


James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Geschichte der Spanischen Literatur, iibersetzt 
von Elisabeth Vischer, herausgegeben von Adalbert Hamel, XV, 653 
pages, Heidelberg, 1925. 

This new version of Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s history of Spanish literature 
reawakens our high esteem for a man whose book has for more than twenty 
years occupied a unique. place among the histories of Peninsular literature; it 
also fills us with a deep regret that he did not live to see its final publication. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly would have felt a sincere gratification over the satisfactory 
way in which Professor Hamel and Miss Vischer have acquitted themselves 
of a difficult task; but he would perhaps have seen the wisdom of making a 
few changes in his narrative, which reverence for his memory may have 
prevented. 

The translation has been clad in clear and fluent German, and with few 
exceptions the criticisms and analyses give evidence that the German writers 
have made use of practically all the material printed in our time. The best 
portion of the book remains that part which precedes the nineteenth century. 
The judicious treatment of the beginnings of Spanish literature, the presenta- 
tion of epic and ballad poetry, of the chronicles, the characterization of master 
writers, such as Juan Ruiz, Lopez de Ayala, are excellent; the study of the 
development of prose and the succinct analyses of the intricate works of such 
men as Fernan Pérez de Guzman, Pero Tafur, Alfonso Martinez de Toledo, 
and many others are sound and adequate; and although Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s 
narrative is now and then a trifle dry, only a miracle could have made a 
purely scholarly account of such peculiar material entrancing. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly also had a singular gift in giving writers and their works their due 
place and rank. No better discussion of certain masterpieces (take for 
example, the Celestina pp. 153-156) can be found in an equally brief number 
of pages. The drama of the siglo de oro represents a very commendable 
feature and has undoubtedly been improved in the German version by the 
extensive information of Dr. Hamel. 

As regards Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s attitude toward lyric poetry, his remarks 
represent his more personal point of view; his opinion on most poets is wholly 
sound, and would enlist the approval of every student. An exception may 
perhaps be taken to some of his strictures on Géngora, who has in recent years 
enjoyed a remarkable revival. To the modern school of verse he has become 
the greatest poet of his age, a kind of standardbearer, regardless of the 
peculiarities which stigmatize his rare genius. This point of view Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly presumably could not adopt, and his presentation of Gongora in 1925 
differs very little from what he had set down thirty years previously. This 
is to be regretted, for such examples prevent his book from being a wholly 
reliable index of the time. 
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The skill and erudition of Dr. Hamel cannot be held to account for a 
slight drawback which attaches to this new version. Although the phrasing 
of the original English was successfully presented in Spanish and French 
translations, these, nevertheless, retain too much of Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s 
tendency to be a trifle précieux in his style; they also clung fairly faithfully 
to his habit of bringing in numerous erudite quotations from English and 
French writings, to his allusions to unimportant no less than important 
foreign authors met with in his wide reading and brought in, if only they 
furnished him with a witticism or aphoristic characterization. English 
authors are least out of place in the English version, French writers do not 
shock in the French; but in the Spanish they all sound exotic and often seem 
to be dragged in. The same holds true with the German version, which would 
have been improved, if less freighted with countless references to Victor 
Hugo (about 15), Landor, Hazlitt, Robert Herrick, Jeremy Taylor, Charles 
Lamb, Régnier, Montaigne, and scores of others. Fortunately for the 
German version we find mention of Hegel, Humboldt, Grimmelshausen, 
Goethe, Schlegel, to name only a few; thus every country is apparently 
treated fairly. 

I said above that the treatment of the nineteenth century was not so 
satisfactory. Perhaps it was too near to the author's vision; we must assume 
also that it interested him less than the older periods. Thus, to cite but one 
example, Galdés occupies two scant pages, and while these are excellent as 
far as they go, they do not give the student an adequate idea of the very 
great importance of this novelist in his relation to his own contemporaries 
and to those followers who imitated or developed his contribution to the 
Spanish novel. Galdos was also a better dramatist than Fitzmaurice-Kelly admits. 

Perhaps the chief drawback to this presentation of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries is the attempt to give an adequate idea of too many names 
in about seventy-five pages. As a result, some writers receive only a few 
lines, and so constitute hardly more than a bare roster instead of a critical 
summary. To one of the greatest of our contemporaries, Pio Baroja, is 
meagerly granted half a page, and to Unamuno are accorded seven lines. 
Much space would have been saved by omitting a large number of names 
altogether and mentioning them only in the chronological table which has 
been added at the close of the book. The treatment of some of the most 
recent poets, the Machado brothers, for example, leaves the student quite in 
the dark. Dr. Hamel has modestly added a few pages (475-483) of additions 
and corrections; he could no doubt have given us the benefit of his erudition 
to an even geater extent had space in the already bulky volume permitted. 

As far as I can judge the bibliography is by far the fullest and the most 
serviceable of any Spanish history of this scope, and Dr. Hamel deserves 
our gratitude for so satisfactory and scholarly a compilation. The volume 
gains also in value through the above-mentioned chronological table (pp. 
604-622) added for the first time, and through a good index. 


Rupo_eH SCHEVILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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México Virreinal, Acuarelas de Nueva Espana. By Manuel Romero de 
Terreros, Marqués de San Francisco, and S. L. Millard Rosenberg. 
VIII+250 pages. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1925. 

This little volume prepared as a historical reader for students of Spanish 
in American schools and colleges is an admirable collection of well-written 
stories, sketches, and legends based on materials gathered from the history 
and legends of Spain and Mexico, tales of adventure and legend that are of 
the greatest possible interest to students of Spanish. It is a series of tableaux 
written in easy and carefully graded Spanish, and absolutely faultless, that 
portray for students of Spanish in a most fascinating manner the atmosphere 
and spirit of the time, México Virreinal, or the Mexico of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

The book contains thirty selections. Part I, /ntroduccién, has the three 
following selections: La republica mexicana, Restimen historico, and Las letras 
mexicanas Part II, México Virreinal, has a Proemio and under Selection 5 
there are nine charming sketches with the title Algunas virreinas de Nueva 
Espana. These alone have enough importance and interest to warrant the 
selection of Acuarelas de Nueva Espana as a subtitle for the whole book. 
Part III consists of the following selections: Torneos, mascaradas y fiestas 
reales; La casa de los azulejos; El duende; Borlas doctorales; La china; 
fiestas campestres; Los cresos coloniales; Besamanos y saraos; La toma de 
posesion y la entrada publica de un virrey; La mejor parte; Un cruzamiento; 
La “Gtera” Rodriguez. Part IV contains the following: Don Vasco de 
Quiroga; El Marqués de Casafuerte ; Tepotzotlan; Casas historicas de la ciudad 
de México; Los jardines de la Nueva Espanta; Los paseos; El mosaico de 
plumas; Los nacimientos; Las cartas de la sefora Calderén de la Barca; 
La Nueva Espafia y California; Las Misiones californianas; Don Augustin 
de Iturbide; El amo viejo; Los jugadores de ajedrez. 

The texts are followed by abundant notes of a geographical, historical, 
and linguistic character designed to interpret for the student all matters that 
may need explanation, and a complete vocabulary. There is an excellent 
frontispiece of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, the most important figure in 
Mexican literature in the eighteenth century, and there are twenty-six more 
illustrations throughout the texts. 

The authors of this interesting little volume, Don Manuel Romero de 
Terreros, Marqués de San Francisco, well-known Mexican author, and Dr. 
Millard Rosenberg, Professor of Spanish in the University of California, 
Southern Branch, have done teachers and students of Spanish a great service. 
Most teachers will want to use the book in their classes and will consider it 
an indispensable textbook for classes that are interested in the history and 
legends of Mexico. 

AvrELIO M. Espinosa 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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Die Gegenstanskultur Sanabrias und seiner Nachbargebiete: Abhandlun- 
gen aus dem Gebitt der Auslandskunde, von Fritz Kriiger. Hamburg: 
Hamburgische Universtat, 1925. 332 pages, 26 tables, and map. 

The first important work of Dr. Fritz Kriiger in the Spanish field was 
his interesting study of the phonology and morphology of some western Spanish 
regions, Zamora and vicinity, published in 1914, Studien sur Lautgeschichte 
westspanischer Mundarten. Later, in 1923, he made a special study of the 
dialect of the region of Sanabria, El Dialecto de San Cipridn de Sanabria. 

In the publication of this year Dr. Kriiger has entered into a most interest- 
ing study of the present state of culture of the peasant folk of the region of 
Sanabria, viewed especially from the standpoint of the linguist and ethnolo- 
gist. It begins with geographical notes followed by detailed accounts of the 
construction of the ordinary farm house, the home furniture and utensils, and 
the primitive methods of living and working about the house. The farm 
implements are then described, beginning with the primitive Roman wooden 
plow. Lastly, the book contains seventy-four most excellent reproductions of 
photographs of village and farm scenes of all kinds. The work is a notable 
contribution to Spanish dialectology, folk-lore, and ethnology. 


1 Revista de Filologia Espanola, Anejo 11’, Madrid, 1923. 


Avretio M. Esptnosa 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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